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BOND OF FELLOWSHIPE AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
‘taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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GEHR APPRAISES THE PRESS 


Unitarian and Universalist clergymen 
throughout the country last Sunday spoke 
on “The Spiritual Responsibilities of News- 
papers,” or similar subjects. Each year 
the ministers of these two outstanding 
liberal groups preach on some institution 
recognized as a force in influencing public 
opinion, and this year it was newspapers. 

Rev. Harmon Gehr of First Universalist 
Church, this city, said in his sermon, 
among other things: 

‘Who owns a free press? Not the 
Government. Not the publishing com- 
pany. Not the advertisers. When it 
comes to the ownership of a free constitu- 
tional institution, such as the free press, 
there can be no individual claims. 

“The people own the free press. And 
that goes for other public institutions as 
well. In a true democracy there can be 
no individual ownership—only individual 
stewardship. I believe that was intended 
in the beginning. 

“Tt would be well if a great many of this 
nation’s most powerful interests, including 
the press, realized this. It has happened 
more than once in the history of the world 
that, driven to despair, the people have 
arisen to assert their ownership.” 

To which this reporter says amen. 

I trust it isn’t bad taste for me to repeat 


something else Mr. Gehr said in his pulpit. 


“The press has grave spiritual responsi- 
bilities,” he declared. ‘‘Some newspapers 
have met them magnificently. The Scripps 
Howard chain, for example, is an upholder 
of the tradition set forth by John Milton: 
‘The light which we have gained was given 
us, not to be ever staring on, but by it to 
discover onward things more remote from 
our knowledge.’ 

“But many more newspapers have not 
tried to meet their responsibilities to the 
people, and have sold themselves to the 


highest bidder.’’-—Columbus (Ohio) Ex- 
change. 
* * 
A GREAT CHURCH CLOSES ITS 
DOORS 


After nearly 127 years of active and 
continued service, the Charlestown (Mass.) 
church has closed its doors. On Friday, 
Dec. 1,a meeting of the society was held, 
and, facing the fact that because of finan- 
cial conditions it would be impossible to 
continue, it was voted to close the church 
on the last Sunday of December. It was 
with a deep feeling of regret and sadness 
that the members made this decision, but 
they find consolation in knowing they made 
a good fight and worked loyally to keep 
the church they all loved going as long as 
possible. 

Some of the most outstanding men in 
our denomination have served as pastors 
of this historic old church, among them 
Edwin H. Chapin, Thomas Starr King and 
Gideon I. Keirn, and in recent years we 
were fortunate in having Dr. Etz and Dr. 
Ratcliff. During the short time that we 


held services last fall Mr. Isaiah J. Domas 
served as our pastor. We became very 
much attached to him and to his wife, 
and were indeed sorry they could not 
be with us for a longer period. 

The Chapin Alliance, which for many 
years has worked both hard and long in the 
raising of money to help in the support of 
the church, decided that the members of 
the society were entitled to one good 
time they did not have to pay for, so an in- 
vitation to a supper and Christmas party 
was sent to all connected with the parish. 
On the Thursday night before Christmas 
the church family gathered around a 
prettily decorated table and enjoyed a 
turkey supper. Then followed the singing: 
of carols, stories and exchange of presents 
taken from the brightly decorated tree. 
The members of the parish took this oc- 
casion to express to Dr. and Mrs. Etz their 
deep appreciation for all they have done in 
helping to carry on the church. Their 
unselfish help has carried us over many 
hard places. With a few well chosen re- 
marks Mr. Archer presented them with a 
gift of money with which to purchase 
something for their new home in Newark. 

Much credit for the continuance of 
the church during the past few years is 
due to Edwin Archer, who has served as 
chairman of the Standing Committee. 
On behalf of the members of the Alliance, 
Miss Elwell presented him with a meer- 
schaum pipe in appreciation of his un- 
failing loyalty. 

Many warm and lasting friendships have 
been made which we shall always cherish, 
but when we came out of the dear old 
church and closed the door for the last time 
it seemed to many of us that we had lost a 
home. 

Xx. 


* * 


DOUGLAS HORTON’S MOVEMENT 


World Christianity, a Digest, has en- 
tered upon its second year as a quarterly 
in the familiar digest form and size, dealing 
mainly with conditions confronting Chris- 
tianity’s world service in our day. The 
current number devotes a quarter of its 
128 pages to eleven articles on ‘‘Christian- 
ity and the Sino-Japanese Conflict.” 
The office of publication is at 140 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. Subscriptions 
are $1.00 a year. The Christian Leader is 
one of two hundred American and foreign 
exchanges from which articles are selected. 


* * 


A passenger was taken on a tour of |n- 
spection by the ship’s captain during an 
Atlantic crossing. Finally she was es- 
corted into a large compartment in which 
were stored several boxes of skyrockets. 

“What are these for?” she asked. 

“They’re to send up in case the ship is 
in distress,’’ explained the captain. 

“Well,” remarked the woman, “I don’t 
think that is any time for a celebration.”’— 
The Open Road. 
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PARADOXES ON THE ALTAR OF WISDOM 

The Christian religion has deposited upon the altar 

of wisdom the most profound and most beautiful set of 
paradoxes ever laid there: Defeat with lips to the bugle 
of Victory; Hopelessness burning with Expectation; 
Sadness radiant with Love; Darkness dazzled with 
morning; Death shaken with the song of immortal Life. 

Epigrams, by William L. Sullivan. 
**Adventure Eternal.” 


* * 


CHURCH SCHOOL DAY 


VERY day ought to be a church school day in 

Universalist churches, but Sunday, February 

18, under the plan for Enlistment Month, is 
church school day extraordinary. 

On that Sunday a special effort will be made to 
make every parent of Universalist children and every 
attendant upon Universalist meetings and services 
conscious of the importance of up-to-date religious 
education for our people. 

We are not appealing to Sunday school teachers 
to be loyal, because we know that they are loyal. 
We are appealing to the rank and file to wake up. 
They have not waked up. 

The swing away from our churches can be changed 
into a swing toward our churches if we can put on a 
program of education for children and adults that 
will appeal to and hold folks. 

We ourselves are strongly convinced of the ef- 
ficiency of our General Sunday School Association. 
In a few short years it has worked wonders in arousing 
our people to the necessity of higher standards, better 
methods, deeper consecration in religious education. 
Church School Day ought to make many more people 
conscious of the value of this power house and more 
determined to support the organization generously. 

There never has been a time when the General 
Sunday School Association, so far as it is manned for 
service, was better manned. Other denominations 
envy us our personnel. And Mr. Kapp, the new 
president, brings strength, enthusiasm, vision, to his 
part of the work. In the office of Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention, we have a man 
whose business is education, and who believes that 
the whole Universalist Church should be an organiza- 
tion for education. In the Council of Executives 
which Dr. Etz has so persistently promoted we have 
' formed a united front for the work of religious educa- 
tion. We have everything needed for success if our 
people will support the program. 

Bred into some of us is a conception of the church 
as something quite distinct from the Sunday school. 
Too often church trustees have not the slightest sense 
of responsibility for the church school. The church 


is the important thing. The few amiable females who 
carry on Sunday school may be examples of benevo- 
lence, and one should wish them well, but a board 
that has to buy coal, hire a janitor and arrange for 
preaching ought not to be bothered with Sunday school 
problems. 

Church School Day is planned to show folks how 
dangerous to our cause such a notion is. It is planned 
to make those of us who are letter perfect on the theory 
of church schools pay some personal attention to them. 
It is intended to open our minds to the delightful 
possibilities in religious education. 

We hope that there will not be a church in our 
fellowship that will not recognize this important 
day of Enlistment Month. 


* * 


BACK UP THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


HEN our ministers think enough of The Chris- 
tian Leader to speak about it publicly to their 
people, subscriptions almost always follow. 

We hesitate to refer to a denominational duty to 
support the national weekly, for we believe we give 
full value received for the subscription price. There 
are many of our people who love the Church and be- 
lieve in its message, and who are convinced that they 
can make no better contributions to the missionary 
work of the church than to extend the range of The 
Christian Leader. They take library subscriptions, 
they subscribe for friends, they send their own re- 
newals in promptly. 

All this is necessary. The older generation is 
dying off. Those who have had the paper in the 
family fifty or sixty or more years are becoming fewer 
in number. The denominational loyalty so evident in 
support of denominational projects is being replaced 
by a wider loyalty. We are living in a new day. 
If the attention of the intelligent of the new day is 
not directed to supporting papers like ours, such papers 
will go down. The Universalist Publishing House is 
a perfectly solvent organization. It owes nothing it 
can not pay ten times over. But income must be in- 
creased to maintain the paper at its present level, and 
the sound way to increase income is to increase sub- 
scribers. 

When Doctor Rose said recently to his people, 
“If you want a Christian Leader such as we have now 
going to the public, reaching people who do not know 
us, quickening our own, you must subscribe,” sub- 
scriptions followed from people in his great church 
who had been too busy to give the matter thought. 

Of course, many things about the Leader you 
have not liked, and many things you will not like. 
In some of these things you have been right and the 
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editor has been wrong. But that is true of any paper 
that is more than a spineless hodgepodge of the ob- 
vious. We try to be right and fair, and where we see 
we are wrong we say so, and if we believe we are not 
wrong we let others say we are wrong all that they 
choose. But nobody can say that anybody is getting 
rich off the paper. Nobody can say that the many 
people who make it never sacrifice for it. Nobody 
can say it has no ideals or policy or conviction of the 
worth of bedrock Universalist ideals. So we ask you to 
wake up, if you are asleep about the matter, and give 
us your hands if you are a little hurt about something 
that has appeared, and to be not weary in well-doing 
if you are of the great company so generous always 
with money and understanding. And especially we 
ask you to give our tireless, intelligent young manager 
support in his present subscription campaign. 


* * 


THOSE BROKEN RESOLUTIONS 


LONG late in January or early in February, 
one of our favorite indoor sports is to laugh at 
the New Year’s resolutions that we have not 

kept. If we thought more about the matter, perhaps 
we should not laugh so much. For what is a New 
Year’s resolution? It is the attempt of an individual 
to master his life. And in the attempt of an individual 
to master his life lies the secret of destiny, both for 
him as an individual and for all the nations of men 
and all the generations to come. 

Do we control the body and the mind that we 
possess, or do we not? An attempt to secure better 
control is no trifling matter. Experts tell us that the 
line between sanity and insanity is this line that 
divides control from lack of control. ©The moment a 
man loses control in any special way, to that extent at 
least he is deranged. 

In olden times people made vows unto the Lord. 
They promised God to do this or refrain from that, 
and bound themselves in a solemn and public cere- 
mony. Jacob vowed a vow unto the Lord, and said. 
Jeptha vowed a vow unto the Lord, and said. In the 
Book of Proverbs the author wrote, “I will pay my 
vows unto the Lord now in the presence of his people.” 
Now and publicly, and as if in the presence of God, 
was the way it was done. 

Except for baptismal vows and marriage vows, 
vows have dropped out of religious services, and 
even such vows are taken rather lightly. 

So if a large number of people are impelled by 
the calendar to make New Year’s resolutions which 
are akin to vows, it is a good thing for them and for 
society. And if they break over about the third week 
in January or in the first half of February, it is a bad 
thing, but not as bad as if they had never tried. 

Here the church has a duty. It is to show people 
that every day is a day of beginning, and that if the 
resolution is broken Wednesday it can be remade 
Thursday, and that if we do not think enough about 
matters to make resolutions of amendment, we are in 
a sorry state. 

No, we are for the new resolutions. We are for 
them now. While we are not strong for publicity in 
such matters, we recognize that the sympathy and 
understanding of friends and the standards of a 


church or community are a help in holding fast to 
new resolutions, and that God is the great reality 
who will give us the strength that we need. 


* * 


“COMFORT YE, COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE”’ 


UT of China there comes a vivid picture drawn 
by a good Quaker physician, and over it he puts 
the words of Isaiah: ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye 

my people, saith your God.” The Friends Intelligencer 
of Philadelphia publishes the article. It was written 
by Dr. William W. Cadbury, who has been in China 
for twenty-five years, and who is superintendent of 
the Canton Hospital and in charge of the health of 
students at Lingnan University. 

He begins by quoting as a text the words of Gib- 
bon: “Eleven hundred and sixty-three years after 
the foundation of Rome, the Imperial City, which had 
subdued and civilized so considerable a part of man- 
kind, was delivered to the licentious fury of the tribes 
of Germany and Scythia.” 

He writes that when he read last summer of the 
sack of Rome by Alaric in 410 A. D., little did he 
think that China would soon be involved in another 
and greater cataclysm. He declares the present cata- 
clysm greater because ‘‘the people and government 
of China now constitute a greater and higher civiliza- 
tion that that of the ancient Roman empire,” and 
also because the art and science of destruction have 
so greatly developed. 

A tenth of the population of the world has been 
made homeless, the fifth largest city in the world 
ruined, and the great valleys of the Yangtse and 
Yellow Rivers devastated. He writes: “No catas- 
trophe within the memory of man can compare to what 
is happening now in China.” 

In 19238, China, Great Britain, and America, 
poured help into Japan to minister to the suffering 
caused by the great earthquake. Now the Japanese 
are indulging in wild celebrations over the success of 
an utterly ruthless and merciless campaign against 
the Chinese. 

There is nothing bitter in the article. Friends 
are as good Christians as we have. But Doctor Cad- 
bury tells the Friends in our country that the stupen- 
dous work that they carried on during the World War 
and afterward must be started all over again. He 
shows us the dimensions of the problem. He outlines 
plans for work through the International Red Cross. 
He says that neutrals not only can comfort the stricken, 
but better than any Chinese authority can organize 
rescue and relief. Conditions under which relief 
workers move about are much more dangerous than 
in the World War, keen-eyed Japanese aviators bomb 
anything that they see moving. A unit from his 
hospital in Canton went to a battlefront, but the 
Japanese bombed a station and destroyed all equip- 
ment. The doctors and nurses were ordered to an- 
other point, but aviators attacked their row-boats 
with machine-guns. They took refuge on shore and 
hid, and traveled only at night. The conditions they 
faced were what were faced by the survivors of the 
Panay. Doctor Cadbury takes refuge in Isaiah. He 
quotes “truth crushed to earth will rise again,” and 
he says that “the messengers of truth will never rest 
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content until they bring love to triumph over hatred 
and restore to mankind the principles of truth, beauty 
and goodness.” Stanley Jones has been with him 
in Canton preaching under repeated bombings. 
But the preaching leads to tireless labor. Jones calls 
for boycott. Cadbury calls for doctors, nurses, 
bandages, ether, food, clothing, money, and faith. 
We shall publish from time to time addresses of the 
relief agencies. We believe it to be our Christian duty 
and privilege to help. We know no company better 
qualified to squeeze the last ounce of blessing from 
every dollar than the Friends. 

The Friends Service Committee may be reached 
at 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The China Famine Relief, Inc., is at 105 East 
22d Street, New York City. 

The National Board Y. W. C. A. China Fund may 
be reached at 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

The American Red Cross is at Washington, D. C. 


* * 


AND WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET WISDOM 


ACK of our Universalist Profession of Belief 
which we express in words, print on bulletins, 
hang on the walls of our class rooms, is a 
Universalist philosophy—those deeper convictions 
in men and women up to which they hold all the 
phenomena, all the experiences, of life, and test them. 
Not all who have taken the Universalist name have 
the Universalist philosophy. Some who never have 
taken the name hold the philosophy. And lest we be 
called sectarian let us freely admit that it is the root 
of all Christian philosophy. 

A universe with a plan, a race of beings free to 
co-operate with the plan or reject it; courage, kindness, 
honor, loyalty, intelligence, a part of the plan, mighty 
laws that operate to support the plan, a cosmic destiny 
for man, a love that will not let us go, a God who un- 
derstands and who eares. 

In its simplest form it is the conviction that it is 
worth while for us to struggle, to face sorrow, to help 
one another, for at long last our struggle will all be 
reckoned in. 

At long last we shall know that what seemed 
timeless here in our better moments is timeless— 
truth, beauty, goodness, the subtle things of per- 
sonality that make people so dear to us, love of one 
another—all are timeless. 

And this is wisdom. Thisis understanding. Seek 
for it as silver. Search for it as for hid treasure. 

* * 


OUR CHURCH IS A NECESSITY 


HE 1988 Universalist Enlistment Month is here. 
When this issue of The Christian Leader reaches 
our readers young people’s groups in scores 

of churches will be putting the finishing touches on 
their Sunday program. 

From information given us by Miss Richardson, 
Assistant Secretary of the General Convention, we 
are happily able to report that a large number of our 
churches are putting on the program. Other churches 
whose plans make it impossible for them to use the 
complete program are joining in spirit, and will do 
their part by enlisting in support of the various proj- 


ects, both local and national, to which we are all 
committed. 

We believe in this Enlistment Month program. 
We believe in its value to Universalist churches. 
We believe that in these days, when the insights of 
high religion are being scoffed at in many parts of 
the world, the Church 7s a necessity. In some lands 
today denial of the fundamental rights of men and 
women is the official policy. In our own land there 
are not lacking those who would betray the liberties 
and violate the rights of individual citizens and 
groups of citizens. An institution that believes in 
“the supreme value of human personality” 7s a neces- 
sity in our country. Universalists and Universalist 
churches everywhere should reconsecrate themselves 
to the Universalist faith and re-enlist in its program. 
An institution that believes in ‘‘the authority of truth 
know or to be known” is a necessity in our land to- 
day. Universalists and Universalist churches every- 
where should enlist whole-heartedly in the program 
of their Church, to the end that the values of human 
personality be safeguarded and the truths of religion 
be applied to our family, community and world life. 

Every church in our fellowship can fit into this 
Enlistment Month movement. The important thing 
is not that Laymen’s Sunday be observed on a certain 
given date, or that Women’s Dedication Day be ar- 
ranged in any uniform manner, or that any given de- 
tail be carried out as the Council of Executives has 
outlined. The program as outlined is meant to be 
merely a helpful suggestion. The important thing is 
that all of us, in churches large and small, take a hold 
of our responsibilities as churchmen and make the 
most of our opportunities for serving our generation. 

Daw a lege bp 


IN A NUTSHELL 
A visiting preacher at a Washington Heights 
Methodist Church in New York suddenly saw his 
congregation looking at a squirrel on a rafter of the 
church, and he had to end his sermon when the squirrel 
dropped to a chandelier and began to cut circles. 
Nothing like nature study for tired congregations! 


“In the end,” declares The Churchman, “it will 
be Kagawa, standing alongside the Nazarene with 
bowed head, who will win in this world, not the jungle 
breed of Japan’s insane young militarists.”’ 


It is one thing to say that much that we call sin 
may be due to circumstances beyond a man’s control, 
and quite another thing to say that there is no such 
thing as sin. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz has the Lenten Booklet about 
ready for the press. He has done this important 
piece of work for several years and always done it well. 


It is a great thing to say of a man, in the thick 
of things, that, whatever his faults, there is nothing 
about him hypocritical and insincere. 


Don’t forget: Buy your books of the Universalist 
Publishing House. It helps our entire movement. 
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Pawtucket Asks Itself Questions 


Edwin C. Broome, Jr. 


AST September, when I began my duties as min- 
ister of our church in Pawtucket, I found an 
organization that had once been among the 

most prominent, popular and financially sound church 
groups in that city. Such was no longer the case. I 
do not mean to imply that our Pawtucket church is 
necessarily in any worse condition than are many 
other churches in our denomination, but the tre- 
mendous loss of members and interest, as well as at- 
tendance, impressed me strongly. 

If this were uniquely the experience of the Paw- 
tucket church, there would be no point in writing this 
article, nor would there have been any point in our 
survey. Enough has already been said and written 
concerning our declining membership throughout the 
country, our closing churches, our half-hearted sup- 
port. In this respect, we were not greatly different 
from the majority of Universalist churches elsewhere. 
What we in Pawtucket determined to do was to make 
an ecclesiastical guinea-pig out of our church, and, by 
research, see if we could not find some glimpse of a 
reason for this situation. We believe that what is true 
in Pawtucket may be true elsewhere. 

A letter was sent to every individual who had 
been on our rolls since 1890. Enclosed with this 
letter was a questionnaire. The gist of the letter was 
as follows: 


Of late years, more especially since the beginning 
of the World War, a great lethargy has crept over many 
of our groups, and is making itself felt to a dangerous 
extent throughout the entire denomination. Much 
has been written, and much more has been preached, re- 
garding the possible explanations of this situation. So 
far, it has been mostly theory, and we of Pawtucket 
Universalist church feel that it is no longer time for 
theory, but it is imperative that we know the real rea- 
sons behind this deplorable situation. 


We asked searching questions concerning possible 
bases for dissatisfaction: the Sunday school, the 
preaching, pastoral care, and so forth, as well as 
making a frank request for a statement of the reason 
for non-attendance. 

It was felt that if we could diagnose the difficulty, 
we could more readily apply the cure. There can be 
no denying the fact that our appeal to people as a 
whole is not what it was. Statistics of church mem- 
bership show that between the years of 1916 and 1926, 
the Universalist Church as a whole lost nearly four 
thousand members, while, for example, during the 
same period, the Episcopal Church gained about 
750,000. While a certain amount of rise and fall in 
membership is conceivable, this is way out of pro- 
portion. It shows that our Church is not growing. 
Carrying these figures for Universalism back to 1906, 
we find a further loss of six thousand, bringing the 
total for the twenty years in question up to approxi- 
mately ten thousand. A church that is gaining does 
not show membership decreases of this type. Some- 
thing is wrong, and we in our small way have attempted 
to find out what it is. 

As was to be expected, many letters were not 


answered, many were returned stamped “unknown,” 
many to whom letters were sent had died in the in- 
terim. In these last we are not interested, excepting 
as their descendants provide potential Universalists. 
Unfortunately none of these descendants answered. 

In tabulating the reasons given, we divided them 
up into nine general answers, which we will now con- 
sider in reverse order of importance. It is surprising 
that very few have left our church because they 
married outside of the church. Only 3.5 percent 
answered that they had left for this reason. Pos- 
sibly this percentage should be larger, but we would 
expect increases along this line, and thus such figures 
should balance in the course of time. One man had 
moved from town, and is now regularly attending 
another Universalist church; he is treasurer of the 
Sunday school there, and a good Universalist. 

A very peculiar answer was that of about three 
percent who claimed that they had no “social in- 
ducement”’ to attend the Universalist church. 

About seven percent answered that they had 
ceased to be interested in Universalism as such, and 
that they had transferred to other denominations on 
this score. Fully half of this group now belong to the 
Christian Science Church. This is to be expected, in 
any church. Christian Science has a unique meaning 
for some people, and its part and help to them in their 
lives can in no way be discredited. 

A group amounting to 10.5 percent had left the 
church because of what is technically known as a 
“church row.’”’ Of these we will say more later. 
Complaining of the distance were 16.5 percent. 
Closer examination shows that this percentage is ac- 
tually much smaller. It is quite true, of course, that 
people do move from town, and locate where Univer- 
salist churches do not exist, but many who gave this 
answer live not one block farther from the church 
than some of our most faithful workers. In cases such 
as this, the reason given is not the real one. The only 
way these can be classed accurately is to place them 
with another group of the same percentage that gave 
no answer at all. 

Old age and illness prevent fourteen percent from 
coming. 

The greatest percentage of all was thirty-five 
percent who have transferred to other churches be- 
cause their children could not get an adequate Chris- 
tian education in our Sunday school. This is not sur- 
prising in view of the facts. Some of our older mem- 
bers say that they can remember when there were 300 
in our Sunday school in Pawtucket. When I came, 
there were about ten, including teachers. It is no 
wonder that many parents felt that the experience of 
religion in the Sunday school was discouraging. 

Let me quote one woman: “‘I tried to interest the 
children in Sunday school for two years, but classes 
were very small and teachers often lacking. Finally, 
at the earnest request of the children, I allowed them 
to join the Sunday school of the Church, where 
they are now happily located, and I am entirely satis- 
fied with their progress.’”’ This remark is typical. 
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When the children become interested in another 
group, the parents shortly are interested where the 
children are, and a whole family has withdrawn from 
the church. Some who did not answer at all, I know 
from other sources, left our church for the very same 
reason. Included in this group are some of the best 
supporters of our church in past years. 

No one minister is to be blamed for this situation. 
Talking the matter over with one lady, now a Congre- 
gationalist, she told me that her daughter had been 
dissatisfied seventeen years ago with the Sunday 
school, and had been sent elsewhere, only to make 
friends and associations there. Naturally the family 
followed. This is a situation which has been preva- 
lent for a long time. It is difficult to refrain from 
preaching at this point. Our Sunday schools are the 
congregations for years to come, and a minister who 
neglects his Sunday school is sowing poor seed, which 
will be reaped in the leaner years that are coming. 

Let us examine some of the individual answers 
more thoroughly. One man writes: ‘“My reaction 
to the church as it stands today is that it is more a 
social than a religious institution.’”” Many churches 
have recognized this situation, and have attempted 
to institute social attractions of one sort or another. 
There is no doubt about it, we must compete with out- 
side entertainments and social functions. Many of 
our churches are not equipped as they should be for 
that purpose. Few of us can afford the financial out- 
lay necessary to build bowling alleys, gymnasiums, 
and the like. In the larger and wealthier organiza- 
tions these are possible, but we must utilize what 
we have. The wishes and desires of the younger 
people should be first and foremost in the policies of 
the church, and, although their ideas may shock some 
of the members of the older generations, they should, 
nevertheless, be accepted as one means to a full church. 

-I spoke above of a man who is now treasurer of 
the Sunday school of another Universalist church. 
He expresses the opinion of several, when he says: 
“When the Universalist theology was relatively young, 
it represented a new idea in religious conceptions of 
life, and consequently had a rapid growth in this part 
of the country, and in order to be a Universalist you 
had to go to a Universalist church. Now, broadly 
speaking, this is no longer necessary.’ He is quite 
right. The very fact that many of our people could 
transfer to other denominations for one reason or 
another, and find adequate religious training for their 
children, as well as a church home for themselves, is 
proof enough of this statement. Another woman 
writes: “I’m all for Universalism, but let’s co-operate 
and reduce expenses and overhead, even though we 
seem to lose our individuality. Even when I was 
active in Pawtucket, there were no church-goers; we 
came to a small community of 600 families and one 
church, but going and active!’”’ She, too, is perfectly 
right in her statement. 

Obviously, this liberalization of other groups is 
beginning to affect us. Strongly fundamentalist 
groups do not face this, nor do spectacular denomina- 
tions, such as the Swedenborgian and Christian 
Science. Liberals, on the whole, are only loosely con- 
nected with their church, and the thinner the tie the 


more easily it may be broken. For this reason, many . 


of our people do not hesitate to drop out when some- 
thing does not happen to suit them. 

An examination of the answers shows that the 
possible remedies must be of three types: 1. We must 
do our best to prevent church “rows” by eliminating 
all possible basis for them. 2. As we have said, we 
must appeal to our young people by any possible 
means at our disposal. 3. We must care for our 
Sunday school. 

Concerning the first, the most obvious solution is 
to make the tie between people and church stronger 
by any reasonable means that lies at our command. 
The first, and most frequently suggested, according 
to the answers we have received, is to better the caliber 
of the minister. This is an easy explanation. In our 
denomination, we have some of the world’s best 
preachers, speaking to near-empty churches. If I 
might make any suggestion in this matter, I would 
strongly suggest a radical change in our ecclesiastical 
system. The minister, once in charge of a parish, 
should have more control and more say. He is, or 
should be, a trained professional man, educated in a 
theological school, and a university graduate. Other- 
wise, he should not be a minister. Our state superin- 
tendents know better than anyone else the needs of 
the individual parishes in their Convention, and they 
should place the ministers, as does a bishop. When a 
pulpit becomes vacant, it should be filled according 
to the judgment of the state superintendent, and do 
away with this abominable and trouble-making can- 
didating system. This would do away with most 
of the dissension that arises over a minister, his sug- 
gestions, policies and methods. Clearly, this would do 
away with the basis for many church disagreements, 
which, as noted above, have cost us several loyal 
workers and good financial supporters. Serious dif- 
ficulties with an irresponsible pastor could be ap- 
pealed to the state superintendent, or even to the 
denominational headquarters, if necessary. If the 
minister, then, were the recognized authority, there 
would be less occasion for dissension. A pastor should 
not feel that he must refrain from policies which, in 
his judgment, are best for the church, because of the 
objections of some potentially troublesome parish- 
ioner. Church rows are the bugaboo of liberal Prot- 
estantism. A trained man with executive ability 
can look farther into the future of his church than can 
the parish as a whole, for often its individuals are 
bound by sentiment and prejudice to a certain course 
of action which, in the opinion of the pastor, is un- 
wise. 

Inter-group difficulties, which frequently arise in 
our churches, could easily be settled with a minimum 
of hurt feelings and very little difficulty, if the minister 
dared express his opinion and decision concerning them. 
Under our present system, he can heal only after the 
damage is done, and usually it is too late to do much 
good. 
The same is true of the Sunday school. If a pas- 
tor is lax in his handling of that organization, his im- 
mediate superior should check up on the matter, and 
see that the education of the young is properly cared 
for. If the members of the congregation do not come 
forward to volunteer their services, or to take the 
lead when necessary, there should be a further check. 
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I might suggest that frequent visits be made by a 
regular paid employee of the denominational head- 
quarters, whose sole business it is to be responsible 
for our Sunday schools. Frequent reports should be 
required by the state superintendent. I am aware 
that much assistance is gladly given by the G.8.S. A., 
but this body should function more as a supervisory 
board than merely advisory. Supervision should be 
carried on, not at the request of the minister nor of 
the congregation, but at the demand and as the rou- 
tine work of headquarters. Standardized courses of 
study should be supplied to each church directly from 
headquarters, rather than left to the church to request 
circulars or lesson leaflets. Few churches of our de- 
nomination are blessed with trained religious educa- 
tion workers, and, unless a person has some training, 
he should not have a free hand with the Sunday school 
of any church. 

We cannot overemphasize the necessity of car- 


ing for the Sunday schools in our churches. The 
thirty-five percent who, according to this question- 
naire, left our church because of the Sunday school, 
are perfectly justified. What is more, we know, from 
personal investigation and conversations with our 
people, that this percentage is entirely too small. In 
Pawtucket, at least, it has been the deciding factor 
in the minds of many of our people. 

We must also recognize that the gulf between us 
and others is narrower than ever before. If we do not 
want our people to jump that gulf, let us make our 
side of the chasm look all the more beautiful, governed 
by a system which seeks to prevent mistakes before 
they occur, for mistakes now can do more damage 
than ever before. 

Our denomination has a future, but we must plan 
for it wisely, for only by so doing can we hope to re- 
capture the prestige and importance we once enjoyed 
in America. 


Pilgrimages with the Prophet Amos—V 


Rolland Emerson Wolfe 


The Significance of Amos 

AVING followed the public life of Amos, we have 

seen him leave the shepherd pastures in order 

to sojourn in the north country. Traveling 

with him from city to city, we have been, as it were, 

in his audiences and have observed the reactions of 

the people to his spoken oracles. We have finally 

acompanied him back into the seclusion of his Tekoan 

home. It has been interesting to have these intimate 

contacts and experience the profit which comes from 

gazing upon this succession of scenes from the life of 

such a religious genius. But there is also great ad- 

vantage in viewing his life and work as a whole so as 

to form a general estimate of it. By looking back 

into the receding distance, as lesser qualities fade 

into relative insignificance, it is possible to observe 

certain major contributions which Amos has made to 
religion and life. 

Though his oracles seem to display a great di- 
versity of interests, Amos was in reality a man of but 
one idea. He had gained a vision of justice and right- 
eousness. His corresponding passion for that justice 
and righteousness, of which he had gained a glimpse, 
was perhaps the most powerful inspiring motive in 
his work. This noble incentive found expression in 
five of the most important channels of life. Though 
Amos was a man of but one idea, it is inspiring to see 
how that little bit of insight was worked out by him 
in such variations as to transform the life of later ages. 

Amos’ passion for justice and righteousness was 
intimately connected with his idea of God. Accord- 
ing to the beliefs of the Hebrews in preceding genera- 
tions, the deity was essentially the embodiment of 
power and might. From the moral point of view God 
was capricious, jealous, cruel, vindictive, and quite 
frequently decidedly unethical in his actions. But 
Amos mounted far above this level of thought as he 
came to conceive of a deity who was just and righteous. 
People are seldom better than the type of god which 
they worship. Man’s idea of God moves on in advance 
of his state of accomplishment as an alluring ideal 


which tends to draw individuals to a higher plane of 
living. Having once gained this vision of the righteous 
God, it remained for Amos to apply this principle by 
attempting to transform the life about him so as to 
bring it more nearly into harmony with the new ideal. 
Consequently Amos’ idea of the deity may be de- 
scribed as the fountain from which all his other con- 
tributions flow. 

His second important accomplishment lay in re- 
interpreting the essence and function of religion in 
accordance with this new passion for justice and 
righteousness. Up to the time of Amos worship was, 
for the most part, merely a matter of strict perform- 
ance of the ritualistic requirements. Religion was 
often decidedly unethical. But after coming to be- 
lieve in a just and righteous deity, it became at once 
self-evident that the type of worship which would 
please such a god must be of a character in harmony 
with his essential nature. Amos was the pioneer in 
giving to religion an ethical content. Due to his in- 
fluence, religion and ethics have become so closely 
knit together that to the average person of the present 
day they are regarded as practically one and the same 
thing. But we must not forget that it was Amos who 
first pointed out that ethics and morals are indis- 
pensable elements in religion. He was first to con- 
ceive of religion as a way of life, as something to be 
lived in the daily contacts with people. He showed 
forcibly that religion was not merely a matter of the 
performance of ritualistic worship and sacraments. 
The priests of his own day, as well as later ages, were 
unable to appreciate this lofty ideal of an ethical- 
spiritual religion. It is essential to remember that 
this cleavage between the priestly and prophetic types 
of religion, which continues in our own day, began as a 
result of the work of Amos. Thus the passion for 
righteousness came into conflict with the prevailing 
religious sanctions, and greatly modified them. All 
later movements of spiritual advance are greatly in- 
debted to this prophet who first issued the call for an - 
ethical religion. 
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But his absorbing passion found further op- 
portunity of application in a third phase of life. 
Though this zeal for righteousness and justice trans- 
formed the prevalent concepts of the deity and had 
begun to significantly modify the whole realm of re- 
ligious practice, Amos was still haunted by the grim 
reality of a corrupt society which had no regard for 
these high ideals. His new revolutionary idea of the 
just and righteous God suggested the necessity of a 
social order more in harmony with the divine will. 
So there came to him the whole conception of a just 
society. Consequently he found his passion for jus- 
tice and righteousness roaming forth into the field of 
social relations. He showed an amazing sympathy 
for the cause of all those who were oppressed or ex- 
ploited. But it was far more than a matter of mere 
sentiment. He threw his whole life into championing 
their cause. This is the genesis of the social gospel. 
This vision of a transformed society has constantly 
haunted the imaginations of mankind. The repeated 
attempts to bring it to pass have done much toward 
maintaining life on its higher levels. But even though 
centuries have elapsed and other leaders have arisen, 
it should not be forgotten that the whole social gospel 
movement is indebted to Amos as its founder. 

(1) In consideration of the righteousness of Yah- 
weh and his desire for these qualities in mankind on 
the one hand and (2) the ethicless religion and (8) cor- 
rupt social life of Israel on the other hand, Amos was 
forced to take the next logical step and assume, in the 
fourth place, that God not only is righteous by nature 
and loves righteousness, but also executes righteous- 
ness. In other words, he rewards the good and pun- 
ishes the evil. Thus Amos’ bitter pronouncement 
of judgment and annihilation upon Israel was inspired 
by his confidence in the righteousness of God. Amos 
came to believe that it would be impossible for a sinful 
nation to escape the divine punishment except for a 
brief season while time was allowed for repentance. 
If the corruption is continued, the nation must die. 
Amos lived in a day of national deities when Yahweh 
was the god of Israel alone. Chemosh was the god 
of Moab; Rimmon of Damascus; Baal of Tyre; Dagon 
of Philistia; and so on in the case of each nation. The 
question evidently occurred to Amos as to what would 
happen to Yahweh if his passion for righteousness led 
him to destroy the nation upon which he was suppos- 
edly dependent. Could Yahweh survive? Amos’ 
raising of the conception of Yahweh to the level of an 
ethical deity was of significant importance in this 
connection. It was logical that the ethical Yahweh 
conception should triumph over the unethical repre- 
sentations of the other deities. With Amos’ proclama- 
tion of the exalted righteous deity, all other gods 
began at once to shrivel into insignificance. Since 
these deities did not care for justice, Yahweh was 
even forced to cross the borders of his own domain 
and punish the sins of Damascus, Ammon, and Moab. 
Thus Yahweh, in consequence of his righteousness, 
gradually triumphs over the other deities. Amos 
greatly enlarged the conception of God to what might 
well be described as a practical monotheism. It is 
then but a short step to the exalted absolute mono- 
theism of Deutero-Isaiah. The impending downfall 
of Israel was also a vital factor in suggesting the vision 


of the exalted deity who is not dependent upon any one 
nation, but stands supreme over all of them. Amos 
therefore conceives of God as no longer dependent 
upon corrupt Israel. Though the rebellious nation 
will crash into ruins, it will be essentially a victory 
for the righteousness of God, who will rise triumphant 
over its ruins. Though he did predict the downfall of 
Israel, the larger implications of the message of Amos 
were definitely optimistic. He was first to see that 
the ongoing of God’s great cause of righteousness was 
not dependent upon the conduct of the people of any 
particular nation. This belief in a triumphing prac- 
tical monotheism was his fourth great contribution to 
the cause of religious advance. 

The fifth and last important realm in which Amos’ 
passion for righteousness manifested itself was in re- 
gard to the relationship of the nations to the deity. 
Though closely allied to the fourth contribution, 
which has just been described, there is one element 
which demands special treatment. Up to the time of 
Amos it was generally thought that Israel was Yah- 
weh’s chosen people. Nothing could annul this cove- 
nant between the deity and the nation which had been 
made at Sinai. Those elaborate promises of good 
fortune which had been delivered to Abraham were 
regarded as irrevocable. But Amos swept all this 
away as he proclaimed that the relationship between 
God and the nations is a moral one which does not rest 
upon the choice of any particular people as favorites 
of the deity. God makes the same righteous demands 
of every nation. Whatsoever nations are righteous, 
those are God’s chosen people. When Yahweh de- 
stroys his own special nation, he turns to the others 
with an equal solicitude. God is pictured as having 
no preference among the nations. For the first time in 
history we find the enunciation of the doctrine of the 
equality of all nations and peoples in the sight of God. 
With the advance of thought to the point of believing 
in a practically universal God of righteousness who 
has equal regard for all races and nations, the stage 
is set for friendship between races and all manner of 
international advance. Thus the prevalent concep- 
tions came to be radically changed by the annunciation 
of Amos’ epochal discovery that the relationship be- 
tween God and the nations is on a wholly moral 
basis. 

Any individual who is able to institute such 
marked advances in five of the major realms of human 
thought and activity demands our reverent admiration. 
Though some later prophets have rendered greater 
service to the cause of advance in some particular realm 
of thought, there was perhaps no other single prophet 
who exerted so much influence upon the whole scope 
of later thought development as did Amos. The Deu- 
teronomic movement and the religious trends of post- 
exilic times are perhaps far more dependent upon his 
work than is generally realized. Of the writings in 
the Old Testament, his prophecies stand out as one 
of the highest peaks of attainment in the development. 
of religion. 

His excellent knowledge of human psychology 
made it possible for him to construct his oracles in 
such a subtle way as to give them a pointed force and 
unique effectiveness. It was remarkable that the de- 
liverance of such revolutionary utterances was’ long 
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tolerated by the authorities. Such was not the case 
by the time of Jeremiah. But the people of Israel 
were probably dazed by the appearance of a new type 
of prophet such as they had never seen before. It 
was Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, who first gained 
the courage to stop him. But it is most fortunate for 


later ages that he was allowed to continue so long. 
He stands forth far in advance of his times as a man of 
vision, courage, and strength of character. It has 
been said that a prophet is a man whose intellect has 
been set on fire by the divine spirit. Amos certainly 
fulfils this requirement in the highest degree. 


Nature and Human Nature 
CXVIII. The Fraters of the Wayside Inn 


Johannes 


ITH the jovial warning of my comrades to say 
nothing in any article about architecture, I 
return from the thirty-sixth meeting of the 

Fraters of the Wayside Inn. I feel no sense of ob- 
ligation resting upon me to tell about the meeting, 
or I am afraid that I should not take ‘“‘pen in hand to 
indite.”’ Nothing kills incipient Cruising articles so 
quickly as planning or writing to order. They must 
surge up insistently or else they are apt to be sorry 
space fillers. 

Of this last Retreat, it is easy to write. The 
memories come crowding for expression. In it there 
were peace and stimulus, joy and refreshment. A 
year ago I wrote that I had to rest up from my rest. 
This time I feel like anew man. Kapp says that my 
reaction is “purely subjective.”” I was in the mood. 
I had no dislikes in my heart. It may be so. The 
boy has a wise old head. Who am I to dispute with 
one who can lock horns with Perkins and argue with 
Gus Leining until even he is willing to go to bed? 

The Wayside Inn is one thing, the staff and the 
visitors who go there by the thousand are another 
thing, and the fraters quite a third; but in the experi- 
ence of a man who visits the Inn during the third week 
in January every year, all of these things meet and 
mingle. 

Such a man finds that the Inn itself is there with 
its noble colonial architecture, its beautiful setting, 
and its rich and varied memories; he gets a glad wel- 
come from a staff that makes him feel that he is com- 
ing home, and he renews association with a group of 
Universalist ministers unique among various groups 
who “go apart year by year to rest awhile.” One 
can not easily separate these factors as he looks back 
on such a visit. 

The fraters and the people who have worked at 
the Inn have become a part of the traditions of the 
place. As one sits before the blazing fire and looks 
about a room that has sheltered man for 252 years, he 
thinks of the Howe family, of the Lemons, of Mr. 
Ford’s various landlords and their helpers—who 
through the years have met the slow, heavy stage- 
coaches or the swift motor-cars, and also of the guests 
who have come back there often enough to put some- 
thing of their personalities into the place. If one is 
sensitive to history he can see in the old Inn the 
theologian, the poet, the Sicilian, and the others, 
real or fictitious, whom Longfellow immortalized, and 
he can see also the fraters of other years who have left 
something of themselves that lives, although they are 

one. 
: Albion, Barbour, Reifsnider; Harry Holden, John 


Cousens, Professor Andrews, Libby, Ward, L. O. 
Williams, Cardall, John Coleman Adams, Fred Bis- 
bee, Charles Conklin, George Leighton—what a 
company they were, these fraters of past years! 

This year the men present were Tomlinson, Per- 
kins, McCollester, Hall, Sykes, Hammatt, Etz, Lowe, 
Fischer, Huntley, Coons, Rose, Gray, Ellenwood, 
Brooks, Kapp, G. H. Leining, Lalone and the writer. 
F. C, Leining, who since he joined sixteen years ago 
never before missed a Retreat, to everybody’s regret 
was detained by important duties in Syracuse. 

The rule now is that the senior member who 
never has served as prior shall be the prior for the 
Retreat, and this year the rule brought us the friendly, 
generous Ellenwood. If the truth were known, 
probably we should discover that the real reason why 
Dr. Tomlinson interrupted his cruise around the world 
and headed home from Ceylon was that he might be 
at the Retreat. He has missed only one Retreat since 
it started, and that was when he was on a world cruise. 
He couldn’t stand the pressure of contemplating a 
second absence. He is the vehement expounder of the 
greatness, the glory, the uniqueness, of this annual 
gathering. In all the eleven years that he has been 
pastor of the Universalist National Memorial Church, 
Dr. Perkins has come on to Sudbury annually for the 
meeting. He is the one man who never has missed a 
single Retreat. 

When Sykes comes he has to make quite a jour- 
ney, but he never fails to interject a high note of re- 
ligious faith. Hall now tries to play the pessimist, but 
he has too much deep-seated humor in him. His 
funny stories are inimitable. McCollester must 
always be named “the beloved.’’ Huntley never 
fails to shed light. The rest of us are too young to 
appraise. 

On the regular program this year were sessions 
on poetry led by Leining, a lecture by Tomlinson 
on his last cruise, an address by McCollester on “Re- 
cent Things in Biblical Study,” one by Lalone on 
“Our Universalist Fathers,” and one by Perkins on 
“James Martineau.”’ 

I was not able to go out to the Inn this year until 
Monday night, and so missed the spectacle of the 
“founding fathers’ with heads sunk low on their 
bosoms retiring in dismay from too much of Edna 
St. Vincent Millay’s “Conversation at Midnight,” 
but the incident has passed into history, and the tale 
will be related to fraters as yet unborn. 

On Wednesday morning Rose conducted the 
communion service, which was beautiful and uplifting. 

This year the program was not too strenuous. 
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Some of the time the men were being amused and some 
of the time they were putting their brains at the basic 
problems of philosophy, but most of the time the old 
Inn itself, the open fires, the woods and fields round 
about, and the comrades, were the teachers. That is 
as it should be. That is the tradition of the Retreat. 

There was no great snow storm such as there was 
in 1903, when the first group of ten men went out to 
the Inn. Instead the snow on the ground and the ice 
in the roads were pretty well melted by the great rain 
of Tuesday. The brook ran full. The highway was 
swimming in water. But the sun came out late in the 
day on Tuesday, and that night there was the most 
extraordinary display of Northern Lights within the 
recollection of the oldest inhabitant. The display was 
world wide we learned afterward, and the vivid crim- 
son colors made some of the peasants of Europe think 
that the world was coming to an end. The fraters, 
the hostesses, cooks and waitresses at the Inn all went 
out after dinner to see the great sight. 

There are three rooms of the Wayside Inn where 
one especially realizes the long history of this famous 
place. One is the large parlor to the left of the en- 
trance hall. Longfellow wrote of it: 


The firelight, shedding over all 
The splendor of its ruddy glow, 

’ Filled the whole parlor large and low; 
It gleamed on wainscot and on wall. 


It crowned the sombre clock with flame, 
The hands, the hours, the maker’s name, 
And painted with a livelier red 

The landlord’s coat of arms again. 


Dr. Hall related the story that Henry Ford told 
him as they stood before the tall clock in the parlor, 
with its coat of Chinese lacquer. It was the custom 
in the old days to send tall clock cases around Cape 
Horn to China to be lacquered, and then when the 
case came back to put the works in again. This clock 
was treated that way, but after many years of honor- 
able service somebody thought he would brighten up 
the case by a coat of paint. It was this painted case 
that was sold for ten dollars when the Howe family 
gave up the Inn in 1861. When Henry Ford bought 
the property in 1923, he had the old furniture traced 
and many important pieces were bought back. The 
old clock, after long search, was found stored in a 
farmer’s barn. Mr. Ford paid the farmer $100 for it, 
sent it to Dearborn, had the paint removed with great 
care and the Chinese lacquer brought to light again. 
Now it stands in its old place in the parlor, and strikes 
the hour with such loud, clear, silvery and persuasive 
strokes that even Dr. Perkins, amid the profundities 
of James Martineau’s greatest chapters, must per- 
force hear and heed. 

The old tap room to the right of the entrance hall 
is the main assembly room of the Inn. Beside the 
cherry fire there is the little bar, from which the in- 
toxicants of other days are banished, to be replaced 
by a safer, more delightful intoxicant—the smile of 
an attractive hostess, who sits adding up her figures, 
counting her cash, sorting the mail, or disposing of 
visitors who come to see the Inn. Here on one of the 
old tables there stands, at least during the week of 
the Retreat, a great brown chopping bowl full of de- 


licious apples. This year they were Mackintosh 
Reds from the orchard, which produced last fall 3,000 
boxes for the market. 

On the rafters, which are heavy beams support- 
ing the second story, are the marks of the muskets of 
militiamen who came back from the combats of the 
Indian wars or the Revolution, to rest in the old Inn, 
and to have a glass of toddy. Meetings of the fraters 
seldom are held in the tap room, as it is a public place. 
But the third room, most quaint and colorful of all, the 
old kitchen, is a favorite place of meeting. Once 
during each Retreat the Inn people cook a dinner in 
the fireplace of the kitchen and serve it there. It in- 
volves extra work and expert cooking and serving, 
but the staff make light of it. 

On Tuesday night we had a most succulent and 
tender roast of beef, cooked on the spit with all the 
flavor of the best cooking of 1686, when this spit first 
began to turn. Said Henry Ford thoughtfully one 
day, as he personally repaired the spit, “When you 
consider the few rude tools that he had to use, the 
making of that spit represents as much mechanical 
ability as the invention of the automobile.” 

The vegetables cooked in the old iron pots were 
delicious, potatoes, squash and onions. There were 
wheat rolls and corn bread equal, I say cheerfully, to 
the best that I myself can produce. What could be 
added to such a tribute? Perkins, who came late to 
this meal last year and had to take the last seat directly 
in front of the blaze, was early this year and sat at 
the end of the table just where the cooks were carving 
and serving. It was all unpremeditated of course, 
but he could not escape special attention, extra tidbits, 
special sauces, all appreciated, for he is valiant as 
a trencherman as he is great as a preacher. 

Lalone, newly elected, had to sit in the hottest 
place, but Brooks, his old college chum, showed Chris- 
tian grace by voluntarily moving down to share the 
back warming with him. 

I cannot report any great mortification of the 
flesh at this religious retreat, and I have to acknowl- 
edge that I ran second to nobody on seconds and 
thirds. But the air, the jollity, the cooking, helped 
us take care of what we took in. 

Said a dear doctor friend in New York City: 

Eat what nature doth bestow, 
It will assimilate below, 

But if you once begin to doubt 
Your gastric juice will find it out. 

And he added, ‘““That was the advice of a famous 
old doctor in Scotland.” 

When ice cream on top of Indian pudding ap- 
peared, Perkins weakened and bestowed his ice cream 
upon Leining, a man who faltered never once during 
the Retreat, whether it was time for song, disputa- 
tion, or for food. 

Back to the old kitchen a little group of us went 
after the program in the parlor. Etz, Kapp, Leining, 
Rose, Lalone and Perkins and I read aloud from the 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. Then, putting up the book, 
we talked about the history of our Church, the pio- 
neers and prophets, the unfortunate and harmful res- 
torationist schism, and life and literature in general. 

At the afternoon meeting, when Lalone spoke of 
Sebastian Streeter, Dr. Tomlinson rose and intro- 
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duced Albert Hammatt as a grandson of Sebastian 
Streeter, and Hammatt in his inimitable way related 
amusing incidents unpublished that his mother had 
told him about his grandsire. 

Dr. Tomlinson said that since 1828, when his 
great uncle, Russell Tomlinson, was ordained, there 
has been a Tomlinson steadily preaching our gospel. 
His father, D. W. Tomlinson, began work before 
“Uncle Russell’? died, and Dr. Tomlinson began work 
(1884) before his father died. 

Sixty men have been members of the Retreat 
during the past thirty-five years. To read the list is 
to realize again how like an ever-rolling stream are 
the years of life. Two-thirds of the sixty have been 
borne away—some into the other world, but more 
to California, to the Middle West, or to more distant 
places in the East. And as one watched the veterans 


at this Retreat and noted the care that they were 
taking in selecting men who are to fill their places 
and to carry on the tradition, one realized that they 
well knew that the day was coming when they would 
no longer be laying down the law or cracking jokes 
around the festal board. There was nothing especially 
sad about the thought, but there was something im- 
pressive about it. The lonely figure of one of the oldest 
of the men, walking at the close of day under the old 
oaks that were there in Longfellow’s time, typified 
the way they come and the way they go. It is one by 
one. It is so with our churches. It is so with every 
human institution. It is much the same with the 
oaks. It will be so with the Inn. But these men are 
Universalists, and to them the roads that they are 
traveling do not lead to dead ends, but to an Inn where 
the rooms are many, and the welcome sure. 


An Appreciation of Maude Lyon Cary’ 


Darley Downs 


in 1878. She graduated from Hunter 

College, and, after completing work for a 
Master of Arts degree at Columbia University, she 
became a school teacher. Soon she married Mr. 
Mueller-Norton, who died about three years later, 
leaving her with two babies. In 1907 she married 
Henry Monfort Cary, who, after having been a 
Roman Catholic priest, became a minister of the 
Universalist Church. Mrs. Cary herself was also or- 
dained in 1920. After seventeen years of successful 
work in the ministry they came in 1924 to Tokyo. 
They not only took up with vigor and efficiency the 
work of the Universalist Mission, but each carried 
a large schedule of English teaching, Mrs. Cary being 
continuously on the staff of the Japan Women’s Uni- 
versity. She had just seen through the press a book 
on “Fight American Poets of the Nineteenth Century.”’ 
Dr. Cary died April 29, 1936. Mrs. Cary entered St. 
Luke’s Hospital December 6 and died there Decem- 
ber 23. She is survived by a sister and six children— 
Robert Cary of Glens Falls, N. Y.; Mrs. Alfred 
Vaughan-Morgan, of Colwall, Herefordshire, England; 
Mrs. Maude Hayden of New York City; Mrs. Julia 
Tigner of Canton, N. Y.; Harry Cary of Tokyo, and 
Mrs. Regina Lapoint of Kinston, N. C. 

Just a few days less than a year and eight months 
ago I stood here to take a part in the memorial service 
for my dear friend Henry M. Cary. It is hard to stand 
here again so soon to speak in memory of his wife. 
As I have been thinking about what to say this after- 
noon, Dr. Cary has been as much in my thoughts as 
Mrs. Cary. I have no hesitation in saying this, for it 
would have pleased her. It is really an impertinence 
even for an old friend to try to measure, much less 
compare, the love of husbands and wives; but surely 
one may say that no wife was ever more completely 
devoted to her husband. I have been given the priv- 
ilege of seeing her diary for this year, and it is written 
as a letter with daily entries all addressed to her hus- 
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*An address delivered at the Tokyo Union Church, Decem- 
ber 27, 1937. 


band. The last words, written December 11, weré 
“I love you so. My own. My own.” It wasn’t 
only that she loved and trusted him completely, she 
deeply admired him. Unfortunately not all of us 
husbands can expect that of our wives. We all must 
have some one or two admirable qualities, but not 
many of us arouse—or merit as he did—the admiration 
and pride that Mrs. Cary felt for her husband. It 
was a beautiful thing to see, and I liked it because I 
had the same admiration for him and pride in his 
friendship. 

I believe I shall be following what would have 
been her desire and that of her children in trying to 
make my few and simple words here turn our thoughts 
to comfort and cheer rather than to mourning. It is 
of course silly to talk about rejoicing in the loneliness 
and separation when a mother and a friend is gone. 
Yet her children and friends do certainly feel that 
rarely can people meet on such an occasion as this 
with so many considerations to lighten the gloom 
and sadness of parting. 

The first is Mrs. Cary’s deep, confident and joy- 
ous Christian faith. In a group like this one might 
think that this could be taken for granted, and it 
clearly needs no elaboration, but, after all, faith is 
altogether the most important thing about Mrs. 
Cary—or anyone else. Most of us remember the 
last sermon Mrs. Cary preached here. I quote a few 
words from it. ‘The trust that Jesus meant is the 
trust that keeps our hearts untroubled while the storm 
rages, while the pain tortures, while the struggle 
strains all the reserve forces of our bodies and our 
souls, the trust that Jesus meant when he said, ‘Let 
not your heart be troubled.’’”’ Where else but in the 
Christian faith do people say “Death is swallowed up 
in victory?” Especially since April 29, 1936, nothing 
was more firmly and clearly held or more precious to 
Mrs. Cary than her faith in immortality. Not by any 
means that her Christian faith was exclusively other 
worldly. Few have labored more earnestly than she 
that God’s will may be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

The second consideration is that for twenty 
months more than half her heart has already been in 
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the beyond. You knew her too well to imagine that I 
mean she had been sitting with folded hands praying 
that she might join her husband. Not at all. With 
courage, good cheer, and a self-mastery and will power 
that we can appreciate now, better than we could be- 
fore we knew of the dreadful pain she was bearing, she 
gave herself tirelessly to her work. But in it all there 
was the unobtrusive but ever present note: “This, 
and this, and this I will do as well as I can—until I 
can go to Harry.” 

I don’t know just what comes after the grave, 
and I don’t think any one does. The statements 
about the future life in the Bible are rather confusing. 
Certainly the communications that some believe they 
get from those who have gone before are singularly 
lacking in illumination, considering the alleged source. 
It seems to be something we must literally take on 
faith—and that is enough. 

We believe in God, and we believe that in Jesus 
we see supremely the character of God. We can’t 
help wondering what comes after death. Some of us 
can’t help grieving that there is no sure knowledge; but 
if God is truly what we see in Jesus, then whatever 
comes is the best that could possibly be. It is a 
world where earthly concepts probably don’t apply, 
so trying to imagine it is vain. But of this we are sure 
—Harry and Maude Cary made so much of heaven 
here that, whatever it is for them there, it is good. 
However God may transform and glorify the values 
of this earthly life, none of them can be lost. The love 
of Harry and Maude Cary for each other, their chil- 
dren and the rest of us; their love of goodness, beauty 
and truth and their lives of service—these are values— 
are there any greater values? If those are lost— 
wasted—there is no God. But we believe in God. 
Then we believe these values are conserved and we 
can leave it to Him as to how. If we can keep that 
faith, it makes the future a holy mystery that lures 
any of us, old or young. Not that we want to die, but if 
we really believe this, we are ready, in a way even 
eager, to see what God does do with these values. Dr. 
and Mrs. Cary have found out, and whatever it is, 
I’m sure they are satisfied. 

The third consideration is that her death brought 
an early and merciful release from suffering which, 
though she would have gone on enduring it bravely 
no matter how long it lasted, could only end in death. 
The grim cause of her death will probably only ul- 
timately be conquered by the piling up of evidence 
from the bodies of its victims. This may seem cold 
comfort, but if through her death even the smallest 
item of evidence should have been found toward the 
conquering of the disease, that in itself would be much. 
Her diary shows that fortunately the acute suffering 
began only from the first of last month. On October 
24 she climbed to the top of Prospect Point at Karui- 
zawa, noting in her diary, “Harry didn’t feel equal 
tO it.” 

The fourth consideration is that Mrs. Cary had 
earned her rest. Most of us remember a striking 
sermon of hers in which she gave an account of a re- 
markable vision of Jesus. At the end she hears him 
say, “If any man would come after me, let him deny 
self, take up his cross and follow me; for whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it, and whosoever shall 


lose his life for my sake shall find it,” and she answers, 
“Master, I too would follow thee, for thou alone hast 
the words of eternal life.”” Then the sermon closes 
with the words, ‘‘So J will fight the good fight; J will 
keep the faith; J will finish the course that leads to my 
Father, God.” 

I imagine many of us have thought of those words 
of Paul in connection with Mrs. Cary. She “fought a 
good fight.’”’ Before any of us here ever saw her we 
get hints that there were some hard battles to fight. 
Many of us here have seen the whole course of her 
valiant labor here in Tokyo. Hours and _ hours of 
English teaching, Bible classes, and all the while her 
home a haven for lonely and weary Japanese young 
people. Since Dr. Cary’s death, as her diary shows 
even more clearly than any one had realized, hardly an 
hour free from conscious poignant grief and loneli- 
ness. These last months an unbelievably brave fight 
against desperate pain. From a brilliant dramatic 
reading at the Woman’s Club on December 5 to the 
bed in the hospital from which she never rose. There 
was a movie here recently with the title, “Valiant is 
the word for Carrie.” I don’t know anything about 
“Carrie,” never having seen the movie or read the 
book, but “Valiant” is surely the word for Maude 
Cary. 

She fought a good fight. She ‘‘kept the faith.” 
I have already spoken of her faith. She saw God in 
nature; she saw Him in people as she saw and minis- 
tered to their need of Him in their lives. I found in 
the diary an unpublished poem of hers that expresses 
both these ideas very beautifully: 


God Within 


Rapture of beauty as poignant as pain: 

White birch and emerald oaks dripping with rain; 

Gray rocks rose-smothered; brown earth through the 
green; 

Placid pool-mirrors—repainting the scene; 

Dark clouds, sun-parted, blue sky shining through; 

All the world’s waiting for God in the blue. 


Life has its raptures, ecstatic, sublime; 

Life has its tortures, its sorrows, its crime; 
Drab daily drudging and quiet delights; 
Struggle and conquest, and victory-heights. 
Life may be cloudy, but let the blue through; 
All your world’s needing God living in you. 


Both in her diary and in her last sermon were 
these verses of Whittier’s: 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, 

The bruised reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar, 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 
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She fought a good fight, she kept the faith, and she 
“finished the course.” 

I don’t mean she accomplished all she had planned 
or achieved all to which she aspired; but she went 
ahead each day and did what was apportioned for 
that day. That which God gave her time to do she 
finished. That is surely all He expects. 

As we know, she was an authority on American 
poets. Whittier was one of her favorites. The hymn 
we are about to sing most movingly expresses what 
we know was her own feeling: 


When on my day of life the night is falling, 

And in the winds from unsunned spaces blown 

I hear far voices out of darkness calling 

My feet to paths unknown, 

Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay, 


O Love divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be Thou my strength and stay! 


I have but Thee, my Father, let Thy Spirit 

Be with me then to comfort and uphold; 

No gate of pearl, no branch of palm, I merit, 

Nor street of shining gold. 

Suffice it ifi—my good and ill unreckoned, 

And both forgiven through Thy abounding grace— 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 

Unto my fitting place,— 


Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 
And flows forever through heaven’s green expansions 
The river of Thy peace. 

There, from the music round about me stealing, 

I fain would learn the new and holy song, 

And find at last, beneath thy trees of healing, 

The life for which I long. - 


Youth and Our Responsibility 


Louise A. Merrill 


OME years ago I discussed this subject. I was 
much disturbed at that time over the situation 
that youth faced, and regret to say that today 

the conditions seem decidedly more alarming. There 
has been a disturbing increase in juvenile delinquency. 
Each morning the paper brings a new batch of dis- 
tressing news concerning young people—inexcusable 
accidents and all sorts of criminal doings. And the 
ery goes up at once, “What is the matter with our 
young people?”’ Dealing with them all the time as I 
do, I should answer promptly that there is nothing 
wrong with them except that the homes and the com- 
munity are giving very inadequate guidance and pro- 
tection, and that the Church is unable apparently to 
play any effective part in turning the tide into better 
channels. 

This means that the methods of previous years are 
no longer adequate for the new type of youth. The 
1937 model is very different in many ways. For one 
thing the better care of babies and the intelligent care 
in home and school of health and food is producing a 
more virile type and an earlier development. Young 
people are maturing in interests and accomplishments 
faster because of stronger motivation. 

Mr. Stokowski has said that youth is increasing 
in sensitivity. Young people like better music if they 
have proper encouragement. He receives a large fan 
mail from young people who express hunger for a 
better understanding of difficult music. He says 
young people are more eager today—are on fire with a 
sense of life ahead. They wish to talk to sympathetic 
adults of their new philosophies. 

It was related recently that one of the very oldest 
bits of writing extant is in a museum in Athens. It is 
Egyptian, of course, and was written more than eight 
thousand years ago. This fragment of papyrus re- 
veals the following sentiment: ‘“This present is an un- 
happy time—children no longer obey their parents and 
everyone wants to write a book.” 

Of course that indicates that times have not 
changed much. The writing of books by anybody 
with an urge is one of the most annoying practices of 
the present time, and certainly the children no lonegr 


feel the obligation of obedience as they once did. 
However, normal children from intelligent, careful 
homes today show an even finer attitude. They have 
a desire to measure up to family ideals. A lovely 
junior high school girl said recently, when compli- 
mented for wearing so little make-up, “(My mother 
just does not think it looks well on a girl as young as I 
am.’”’ An old-fashioned answer from a very modern 
girl! There are plenty of that type of mothers and 
daughters yet. We should not be pessimistic. How- 
ever, the number of young people who resent any di- 
rection is growing, and the type of freedom they de- 
mand is more alarming every year. At the same time 
parents are either indifferent to, or helpless before, 
the demands of youth. We must admit this when 
yearly reports show that the average age of criminals 
is constantly younger and younger. 

How much the general run of us as church people 
and citizens can influence or restrain young people is 
the question demanding our best thought and action. 
I heard a statement from a speaker recently that has 
stayed with me persistently. It was this: “An old- 
fashioned word that we almost fear to use today is the 
word ‘righteousness,’ and the United States needs to 
recapture it and its meaning more than anything 
else.”” It seems to me that this is the place for all of 
us as church people to examine ourselves closely. I 
can recall that as a child I heard the criterion “Is it 
right?” or “Ought you to do this?” applied to every 
action. Today it is much less used. We are afraid 
we shall be convicted of narrowness or dullness by 
young people if we talk much about right and wrong. 

We liberal church people have been very guilty 
in this matter, as in many others. We have been so 
anxious to throw off the shackles of superstition and 
tradition based on ignorance that we have often lost 
our ardor for teaching the heart of our own religion, 
which we surely have not forgotten. If we tend to 
separate moral teaching from emotions, we shall not 
get far with young people. Abstract right and wrong . 
will not hold very securely in the face of their pas- 
sionate emotions, of the excitement of speed, of the 
stimulation of intoxicants, and extravagance. We as 
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the adult portion of society have put into the hands of 
even very young children high-powered automobiles, 
the opportunities of going off in groups or couples 
absolutely unsupervised, very easy access to liquor, 
and money to spend. 

The laxness about firearms, too, is almost unbe- 
lievable. Even babies are armed with toy pistols and 
machine-guns so that they may re-enact some exciting 
crime which has been pictured in detail for them on the 
screen. At the same time, too, the radio and an unre- 
strained press have put all sorts of situations before 
them that require mature judgments. Parental re- 
straints have been modified to such an extent that many 
of even these young children are now almost entirely 
“on their own.”’ Even where effort is made to main- 
tain home control, the situation is complicated by other 
groups not so controlled. 

One of our police officers related the experience of 
picking up a young girl from a very good family at 
two o’clock in the night, and deciding the best thing he 
could do for her would be to deliver her to her own 
home. At the door he was met by an irate father who 
objected strenuously to having an interruption to his 
night’s sleep. He told the officer that he had perfect 
confidence in his daughter and that she could come in 
at any hour she pleased, and there was no need of dis- 
turbing the family. Nothing the church or school can 
do will make up for the failure of the home to instill 
reasonable habits of conformity in young children, 
and acceptance of certain social standards. 

But suppose all these efforts are made. Still we 
have every kind of commercialized interest to re- 
member—cheap magazines with pictures that have 
sacrificed every standard in order to stimulate un- 
wholesome interest. Often all the pictures are aimed 
at dulling some feeling in youth for finer sentiments. 
They are openly intended to coarsen our children. 
And the apparent indifference of the public to the 
liquor and drug situation and its effect on children is 
beyond belief. 

It would surely seem that church people through 
their own organizations and through other clubs in 
which they are represented could do something to put 
the fear of God into the hearts of the merchants who 
sell these things. Our Catholic friends can get results 
when they tackle these questions because they all 
strike together, but we Protestants are more conscious 
of points on which we differ than we are of our obliga- 
tion to jump into any movement for the common 
good. 

We talk today about bringing our children up to 
be fearless—not to be controlled by fear at all. That 
sounds well, but it does not work well. Every person 
should be afraid—afraid to do wrong, afraid to jeop- 
ardize lives by reckless speed, afraid to ruin his own 
mind and body by excesses, afraid to use the name of 
God in irreverent speech, afraid not because of the 
immediate consequences to himself, but afraid because 
he knows he has the responsibility of an immortal 
soul and must answer for it to the Eternal Giver. That 
fear is an outgrowth of proper reverence and is deeply 
needed by our young people. ‘The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom,” says the Psalmist. 

We need leadership today on the part of those 
_ who know what to do for young people. Wejhave in- 
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creasing groups of those who are not mentally equipped 
to reason much about their problems, but who may 
follow good leadership and learn to choose the right 
path. This group is larger than you think, and will 
become either a menace or a source of contentment 
and strength in the community. It is a strange fact 
that while our communities are equipped with courts 
and officers and penal institutions to handle children 
who have gone astray, very few of them are equipped 
with regularly paid officers, experts, who can lead un- 
trained children in the right way through leisure- 
time supervision, and prevent the material and spirit- 
ual loss to children who have gone the wrong way. 

I think we should carefully scan what we are 
teaching our children in Sunday school. A good deal 
of the work done is missing fire because it is not chang- 
ing with the age. In the older so-called orthodox 
churches effort has been, and is being, made to bolster 
up outworn dogmas and traditions that have ceased 
to function. In our liberal churches we have tended 
to omit the real heart of the whole matter in our effort 
to take an advanced and intellectual point of view. 
Sincerity and emotion must dominate our appeal to 
youth if we expect to make lasting impressions. 

* * * 


FASCISM AND CHRISTIANITY CANNOT COMBINE 


Fascism and Christianity do not mix; one or the other con- 
trols the lives of men, but not both. This is the conclusion we 
must come to as we study the problems of church and state today. 

An organized religion which counts for anything requires 
an atmosphere of freedom, some scope for real decision and 
action, else it is a mere shadow of its former self. In America we 
have achieved a great margin of freedom for the Church. It is 
today an autonomous agency in the community, free to pass 
judgment on our moral conduct as a people, free to teach an 
ethic still unachieved but earnestly sought after. This freedom has 
been a costly heritage. For it Roger Williams, Anne Hutchin- 
son and countless others paid heavily. Patriotism and religious 
devotion are two very strong motivating forces in men’s lives, 
and when they conflict, as they often do, in their goals, there 
is bound to be friction. 

In Germany a valiant struggle against a totalitarian state is 
going on, though the form of Christianity found in the Barthian 
movement seems to many in America to be defeatist and inade- 
quate for present day needs. In Russia the Church has been 
nearly obliterated because of its intimate contacts with the old 
régime of Tsarist feudalism. In Italy the Church has made a 
concordat with Mussolini for which it may soon have to pay 
dearly. It has raised the cross of Christ over the stolen territory 
of Ethiopia and blessed the venture without protest. In Spain 
centuries of religious exploitation of wretchedly poor peasantry 
have produced a revolution against clerical domination, not 
against Christianity. In England a state-supported Church has 
much to say about the domestic life of its former king, but 
nothing by way of criticism of a growing fascist government and 
a staggering burden of taxation for rearmament. The future of 
Christianity in Europe is dark, indeed. 

In our own land we have a real chance to profit from the 
lessons of the continent across the Atlantic. We can bend our 
energies to the maintenance of an independent Church, Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish. This may eventually mean the loss of 
certain surviving privileges of the day when Church and state 
were one in New England—tax exemption, tax money for re- 
ligious schools, and religious leadership in the army and navy. 
The Church must be free to encourage honest and searching 
criticism of the state from pulpit and pew. A subsidized Church 
finds this very difficult—Sitephen H. Fritchman in an address 
before the Maine University chapter of the American Association of 

University Women. 
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Looking Back on Oxford and Edinburgh — V 


The Unity of the Church 


UR consideration of different views of the Chris- 
tian message concerning the Kingdom of God 
showed marked differences, but also an effort 

toward agreement. 

The urge toward unity was one of the most sig- 
nificant phases of the Oxford Conference. It was 
perhaps quite as much manifest there as it was later 
at the Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order. 

Looking back at the conference this question of 
Christian unity is seen as a major concern. It was 
the main drive toward overcoming differences and 
stating common purposes. Also it furnished the ele- 
ment of greatest practical interest in the findings of 
the Conference, namely, the decision to undertake the 
organization of a World Council of Churches. 

Many of the delegates at Oxford would doubtless 
say that the most significant feature of the gathering 
was this experience of unity, which persisted in spite 
of diversity. 

Here again we face one of the great paradoxes, a 
reconciliation of opposites. Nothing was clearer than 
that differences such as we noted last week run very 
deep, and are not likely to be quickly eradicated. Yet 
quite as apparent as this was the sense of a real unity 
of purpose. 

Here were people who had a common rootage in 
historic faith, people who, in spite of differences in 
creed and liturgy, knew the power of the Christian 
testimony to change lives and to change human re- 
lationships; people who, in spite of differences as to 
method and program, knew what an application of 
the Christian gospel to modern life would one day 
mean in terms of spiritual values, and who had a great 
concern for the Kingdom of God. 

It is plain, of course, that unity in the sense of 
uniformity is a very remote possibility. Indeed, it is 
not generally considered to be desirable. All Chris- 
tians would not feel at home in the same kind of 
church building, or singing the same kind of hymns or 
repeating the same liturgies. 

Oxford was truly exploring the meaning of the 
prayer of Christ that “they all might be one.” But 
“fone” in what sense? 

Almost certainly not in the adoption of any one 
form of worship. Probably not in the acceptance of 
any one inclusive system of religious beliefs. Perhaps 
not even in an understanding of precisely what the 
Church is. In respect to these matters the Church is 
plainly not one but many. 

The message of the conference declared that “‘the 
Church is called to be in its own life that fellowship 
which binds men together in their common dependence 
on God, and overleaps all barriers of social status, 
race or nationality.” 

But this does not suggest doing away with in- 
dividual differences ori the part of the various com- 
munions, any more than the fellowship of the local 
church destroys the individuality of its members. 

Indeed, there was at Oxford such a respect for 
the natural groupings in which human beings are 
found as is rather strange to American minds. 

With us the words “universal brotherhood” and 


all words with “inter” in front of them are fre- 
quently used loosely, to suggest. that the grounds of 
difference are not real or significant. The Continen- 
tals have a better understanding of group differences. 

What they mean by unity is not so much an or- 
ganic as a functional thing—unity that is expressive 
of common needs and common purposes held by in- 
dividuals and groups that in many fundamental ways 
are quite different. 

The study of Christian unity that has been lately 
begun in this country by the Federal Council of 
Churches will have as one of its important tasks find- 
ing out what forms of intercommunal relationships, 
what common aims and common plans to realize these 
aims, are consistent with the individual peculiarities 
of religious bodies. 

It is taken for granted that these bodies have too 
long a history, and are based upon too deep-running 
differences of attitude and habit, to admit of any sub- 
merging, now or ever! The effort will be to find a 
basis for unity in diversity, fellowship in spite of dif- 
ference—indeed, fellowship enriched by difference. 

It is interesting at this point, and important too, 
to notice that in some respects the differences between 
one denomination and another are actually present 
within individual denominations and even within 
single congregations. 

Also in the matter of Church government there 
are many differences in actual practice. These facts 
tend to show that denominational boundaries may be 
less significant than is commonly supposed. Neverthe- 
less, it seems clear that there are important differences 
in religious ideas, in needs and forms of expression, 
which tend to organize people in like-minded groups. 
In this respect religious organization is like any other 
kind of human grouping. 

Efforts toward Christian unity express themselves 
in three ways: unity in faith, unity in worship, and 
unity in action. Oxford made its contribution to 
them all. 

Differences in conviction as to the meaning of the 
gospel were overcome to the extent of essential agree- 
ments. The gospel means a “more excellent way”’ 
for individuals and for society. It challenges every 
work of men’s hands. It is individually and socially 
redemptive. 

If different views of the Church itself confused 
the delegates, there was no difference concerning the 
moral demand of Christianity that is made upon the 
individual Christian, in every phase of his life. The 
gospel of the “new creature’ and the “new earth” 
was accepted by all. And it was recognized that 
such a faith, if taken seriously, would set the Church 
sharply over against the world, and give it ample 
opportunity for martyrdom. 

Unity in worship was an experienced fact. No- 
body argued about that. The delegates sat in the 
Town Hall, where the plenary sessions were held, with 
a sense of facing many intellectual and practical dif- 
ficulties; and then went to old St. Mary’s, where they 
felt that beyond peradventure the Una Sancta, the 
universal Christian fellowship, was realized in fact. 
And this, notwithstanding they prayed and sang 
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each in his own tongue and listened to prayers the 
words of which they often could not understand. 

To be sure, this experience was not something 
complete in itself, for after St. Mary’s came more 
work in Town Hall, and there the sense of fellowship 
was put under strain. But the experience of holy 
comradeship in dedication to ‘‘the Way’ convinced 
the worshipers that they held something in common 
that was more important than anything that separated 
them. 

Unity in action was clearly set forth at Oxford 
in report after report. That is to say, Christianity was 
put in terms of particular and exacting moral duties, 
the performance of which could not fail to establish 
the bond of Christian discipleship between all who 
practiced them. 

Also a new measure of corporate Christian ac- 
tion was planned, through a World Council of Churches. 

Many see in this the beginning on an ecumenical 
scale of the kind of common action for particular and 
immediate ends which has already become familiar 
to American Christians in the work of the Federal 
Council of Churches, the International Council of 
Religious Education, and other interdenominational 
agencies. 


The Edinburgh ‘‘Affirmation’”’ 


The World Conference on Faith and Order, which met at 
Edinburgh last summer, adopted without a dissenting vote the 
following ‘Affirmation of Union in Allegiance to Our Lord Jesus 
Christ’: 

We are one in faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, the incarnate 
Word of God. We are one in allegiance to Him as Head of the 
Church, and as King of Kings and Lord of Lords. We are one in 
acknowledging that this allegiance takes precedence of any other 
allegiance that may make claims upon us. 

This unity does not consist in the agreement of our minds or 

. the consent of our wills. It is founded in Jesus Christ Himself, 
who lived, died, and rose again to bring us to the Father, and 
who through the Holy Spirit dwells in His Church. We are one 
because we are all the objects of the love and grace of God, and 
called by Him to witness in all the world to His glorious gospel. 

Our unity is of heart and spirit. We are divided in the out- 
ward forms of our life in Christ, because we understand differently 
His will for His Church. We believe, however, that a deeper 
understanding will lead us toward a united apprehension of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 

We humbly acknowledge that our divisions are contrary to 
the will of Christ, and we pray God in His mercy to shorten the 
days of our separation and to guide us by His Spirit into fulness 
of unity. 

Weare thankful that during recent years we have been drawn 
together; prejudices have been overcome, misunderstandings 
removed, and real, if limited, progress has been made toward 
our goal of a common mind. 

In this conference we may gratefully claim that the Spirit 
of God has made us willing to learn from one another, and has 
given us a fuller vision of the truth and enriched our spiritual 
experience. 

We have lifted up our hearts together in prayer; we have 
sung the same hymns; together we have read the same Holy 
Scriptures. We recognize in one another, across the barriers of 
our separation, a common Christian outlook and a common 
standard of values. We are, therefore, assured of a unity deeper 
than our divisions. 

We are convinced that our unity of spirit and aim must be 
embodied in a way that will make it manifest to the world, 
though we do not yet clearly see what outward form it should 
take. 


We believe that every sincere attempt to co-operate in the 
concerns of the Kingdom of God draws the severed communions 
together in increased mutual understanding and good will. We 
eall upon our fellow-Christians of all communions to practice 
such co-operation; to consider patiently occasions of disunion 
that they may be overcome; to be ready to learn from those who 
differ from them; to seek to remove those obstacles to the further- 
ance of the Gospel in the non-Christian world which arise from 
our divisions; and constantly to pray for that unity which we be- 
lieve to be our Lord’s will for His Church. 

We desire also to declare to all men everywhere our assur- 
ance that Christ is the one hope of unity for the world in face of 
the distractions and dissensions of this present time. We know 
that our witness is weakened by our divisions. Yet we are one 
in Christ and in the fellowship of His Spirit. We pray that. 
everywhere, in a world divided and perplexed, men may turn 
to Jesus Christ our Lord, who makes us one in spite of our divi- 
sions; that He may bind in one those who by many worldly claims 
are set at variance; and that the world may at last find peace and 
unity in Him, to whom be glory for ever. 


Ten Years of Progress 
(From the Introduction to the Report of the Edinburgh Conference) 


The total number of active unity movements is impressive. 
Nearly half of them have occurred in North America, a fact which 
reflects the exceptionally large number of previous divisions 
needing to be healed. And nearly as many are to be found in 
Asia as in Europe, a fact to be explained in part by the immense 
pressure of non-Christian civilizations which forces the churches 
together, and in part by the practical necessities of the situation. 

The majority of the achieved unions have thus occurred be- 
tween churches not previously sundered by the profounder dif-. 
ferences of theological or cultural tradition; so that, in the main, 
unity has as yet been fully reached only in the easier situations. 

The schemes attempted illustrate all the usual meanings of 
word unity. Some schemes have sought and some have secured 
mutual recognition between Churches, and thus have laid the 
basis for intercommunion. 

As an example we may quote the agreement establishing full 
intercommunion between Churches of the Anglican communion. 
and the Old Catholic Churches. An agreement has happily been, 
reached and ratified between the Church of England and the. 
Church of Finland, and negotiations are in progress with the 
Churches of Latvia and Esthonia. Other Churches have been 
content with more or less complete federation. 

About three quarters of all the cases recorded, however, have 
contemplated the actual corporate union of two or more previous-~ 
ly separate bodies. This is exemplified in such conspicuous in-. 
stances as the reunion of the Scottish Presbyterian Churches in 
1929 and that of the English Methodists in 1932, as the union of 
three Churches in Canada in 1925, as the formation of the 
Church of Christ in China in 1927 combining Baptist, Congre- 
gational, Methodist, Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, 
United Brethren, the United Church of Canada and independent 
Chinese Churches founded by six English-speaking nations. 

There are to be borne in mind also the contemplated unions 
of the French Reformed Churches and of the chief Methodist 
Churches of the United States. All these cases change former 
ecclesiastical structure and constitute single Churches. 

Many of the great denominational types of Churches rep- 
resented in the Faith and Order Movement have been involved 
in these recent developments. Some have been primarily in- 
terested in the realization of a particular form or_kind of unity. 
Others have limited themselves to the uniting of bodies of the 
same religious type and tradition. 

But highly significant unions in the United States, Canada, 
and China have brought into single communions Churches of 
very divergent traditions and polity; so that the record of the 
immediate past does not suggest any necessity for waiting upon 
unions of denominational families before wider union is at~ 
tempted. 
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Dr. Tomlinson’s Tour 
The Land of the Black Races 


The Worcester Evening Gazette is publishing an in- 
teresting series of articles by Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, 
who has recently returned from a trip abroad. With 
the kind permission of Dr. Tomlinson and of Mr. Moses 
Williams, editor of the Gazette, and the kind assistance of 
Mrs. Arthur J. Knight in securing the copy, we are able 
to give generous extracts from these articles to our 
readers. 


ITH all the development modern days have 
brought to it, Africa is still the land of the 
black races. True, they are warring no more 

against one another or against the whites, but they are 
still very much in evidence and their place in Africa’s 
future is one of her greatest problems. 

Of the many black tribes that have populated 
the Dark Continent there never has been one more 
capable nor one that gave the white settlers more 
trouble by their warlike qualities than the Zulus. 
Their special field was in the province of Natal, and 
during the nine days we were at Durban we had a good 
opportunity to see them and learn of their past his- 
tory and present customs. Their home was not orig- 
inally in this region, but they were one of the warlike 
tribes of Central Africa which fought its way into 
the South against weaker tribes and, sweeping the 
region now called Natal from end to end, under 
their redoubtable Chief Chaka, kept it for their 
home. 

In the early days of European settlement they 
made it hard for the whites. Where some other tribes 
weakly yielded they stood up and fought, and they 
were magnificent specimens of physical manhood, 
many of them being over six feet in height and well 
proportioned. Ttheir women, too, were strong and 
fearless. Those whose memory goes back will recall 
the Zulu War and how for a time under Chief Ceta- 
wayo they carried everything before them. The 
Prince Imperial of France lost his life while fighting 
against them, leaving his mother, the ex-Empress Eu- 
genie, inconsolable. The British troops first sent 
against them proved unequal to their task, and it 
was only when large detachments were put into the 
field that they were conquered. 

Probably man for man they were as good fighters 
as the world had at that time. Where they were handi- 
capped was in their weapons. They fought with 
spears, assegais they were called, and protected them- 
selves with shields of bull-hide. They also had a sort 
of tomahawk which they used effectively. They 
were well organized and went into battle in a solid 
phalanx, which in any hand to hand contest made 
them dangerous antagonists. Of course they could 
not stand up against rifle fire or shells dropped on 
them from a mile or two away. Their fighting days 
were over and they knew enough to see it. Since 
then they have worked with the whites, and anyone 
visiting Natal, of which Durban is the capital, may 
profitably give a day to them. 

More than sixty thousand of them are in Dur- 
ban, engaged in all sorts of tasks. They form a pic- 


turesque element in the community, some of them 
still wearing their savage costumes. Besides the city 
Zulus, many of whom wear European dress, there are 
the natives from the country who always are visiting 
town, and seem to take pride in displaying themselves 
in their kraal clothes, or perhaps I ought to say lack 
of clothes, for the climate of Natal is semi-tropical 
and not many clothes are needed. Some kraal belles 
whom we saw on the streets of Durban would cause 
people to stop and look at them, apparently much to 
their satisfaction. 

The city has set apart compounds for them 
where they live in one or two-room huts. They do all 
kinds of unskilled work and have the reputation of 
doing it well. Many of the men are house-servants, 
in fact most of the housework of Durban is done by 
them. They work on the roads and at truck-farming 
and are jinrikisha boys. The rikisha runners have 
elaborate headdresses of horns and feathers, and paint 
their ankles and feet white to simulate white socks. 
The average pay of the black boys is half a crown a 
day, or 67 cents in our money. 

The community chest is in operation in Durban, 
and much in the way of recreational service is done 
for the Zulus. The director of this work in Durban 
explained to us that he had organized many Rugby 
football teams among them. I might add that Rubgy 
football is the national game of South Africa. The 
director also explained that he put on every Sunday 
afternoon, in one of the parks, Zulu dances, and in- 
vited us to attend, explaining that the more recent 
arrivals from the country kraals, who had not mastered 
football, found this a recreation more to their 
taste. 

The dance the Sunday we attended was not a 
war dance, in which sometimes they get so excited 
they come to blows, but a festival dance. About forty 
men took part in it but no women, though not a few 
women, some of them in their native costume, were 
in the audience. The men were grotesquely dressed 
and had spears. There was a leader and some star 
actors, and the stamping and shouting and singing and 
junpimg and tumbling which they indulged in was 
very interesting. We had an opportunity to see the 
native in his native state. 

A closer view was afforded us when we took an 
afternoon and went out in the country to a native 
kraal. As in America we have reservations for our 
Indians, so all over South Africa there are reservations, 
or “locations” as they call them, for their native 
tribes. One does not have to drive far out of Durban 
to be in one of these locations. 

Dr. James McCord, who spoke in Worcester last 
winter and has given most of his active life to the 
Zulus, was our guide. The kraal which we visited was 
a typical one. 

In a circle at the center the cattle were herded, 
in a larger circle around them the huts in which the 
natives live are built. These are circular one-room 
buildings thatched with straw and windowless. The 
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floor is of dirt and in the center a small fire is burning. 
A piece of meat was being roasted on it and a dozen or 
more men, women and children were squatted on the 
floor, waiting evidently for their feast. Everything 
was very primitive. If the man of the house is a polyg- 
amist, as many are, he has a hut in the circle for each 
of his wives and her children. Sometimes sons and 
daughters when they marry stay in their father’s 
kraal and have huts assigned to them. The price 


which a suitor pays for a bride is ten or twelve head of 
cattle. Everything in Zulu life centers around owning 
cattle. After visiting this native kraal we went on to 
Adams College, where a fine piece of mission work is 
being done by the American Board. Another day we 
visited the new hospital in Durban which Dr. McCord 
has established for the Zulus. It is a notable work 
which he and Mrs. McCord have done, and their 
Worcester friends have a right to be proud of them. 


War Relief in Spain® 


Alfred C. and Mary W. Jones 


HE present war in Spain has brought about suf- 

fering among the civil population in three ways: 

(1) by a general lowering of the standard of 

living due to food shortage, etc., (2) by the aerial 

bombing and the shelling of open cities, and (3) by 

military campaigns in which terror has driven the 
civilian population ahead of advancing armies. 

Hunger is general throughout Spain. Even for- 
eigners who live in good hotels, and receive the best 
the country has, become preoccupied with the question 
of food. Among the great masses of the people—let 
alone the refugees—there is such a food shortage, and 
so much hunger, that we can be almost certain of the 
future development of diseases due to malnutrition. 
But this problem is so great that aid from abroad 
must probably be limited to supplying milk through 
canteens in the largest cities to the children of the 
poorest families. 

The victims of aerial bombardment cannot easily 
be made the special care of foreign aid. Dramatic 
and spectacular as they are, these cruel inflictions 
upon the civil population create only a tiny fraction 
of the total suffering due to the war. Thousands of 
people have been killed, wounded, or suddenly ren- 
dered homeless by these bombs, but there are hun- 
dreds of thousands who have been uprooted by the 
war in other ways. Furthermore, the unpredictable 
nature of these catastrophes makes it necessary for the 
local authorities to care for the victims, as they are 
always on the scene. 

The greatest need is among the war refugees. 
These are the civilian masses who have fled before the 
advancing armies in the successful campaigns. There 
have been three such important advances, in each of 
which the insurgent armies have had the offensive. 

The first of these was the drive during the autumn 
of 1936 which was to have taken Madrid, but which 
was stopped just short of its main objective. Franco’s 
army did, however, on this advance win a considerable 
part of southwest Spain, moving up the valley of the 
Tagus, and taking in succession the towns of Badajoz, 
Caceres, Talavera and Toledo, as well as a great num- 
ber of smaller places. Because of the nature of the 
war, the insurgent army was opposed in its advance by 
~ almost the entire population. Terror spread with the 


*Mr. and Mrs. Jones were last spring appointed observers 
and correspondents in Spain for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to work in co-operation with the American Friends’ Service 
Committee in that country. There is here published a part of 
the report of their observations. 


advance, due partly to stories of the conduct of the 
Moors. Hordes of refugees, leaving most of their: 
possessions behind them, made their way from place. 
to place, finally to Madrid. 

At last Madrid itself was threatened, and the. 
feeding of its much swollen population became such a 
problem that a determined effort was made to evacu- 
ate the city of its nonessential persons. This was, 
especially necessary since the rebel army had suc-. 
ceeded in cutting all the railroads and most of the roads. 
leading into the city. The effort to evacuate finally 
reduced Madrid to its normal size, or somewhat less. 
The refugee population was transferred to other parts 
of Spain, being scattered rather evenly over the entire. 
territory held by the loyalists. These people number. 
approximately some four hundred thousand. 

The second important action to bring disaster to. 
civilians was the capture of Malaga. This took place. 
in February, 1937, being part of an advance from Gib- 
raltar to Motril. The flight from Malaga has been de- 
scribed many times, and surely the horror suffered, 
by these poor people constitutes one of the most 
pathetic stories in modern history. After their homes. 
had been destroyed, torn with the fear of the approach- 
ing invaders, they fled along the seacoast highway to. 
Almeria. During the week that this straggling line of 
civilians made its way along the road, without shelter, 
and with little or no food, they were shelled from the 
sea, and bombed and machine-gunned from the air. 
When some sought refuge under a bridge, the planes. 
that had been machine-gunning the road by flying 
parallel to it, turned and approached the opening of 
the bridge, flying at right angles to the road. We have 
heard, at first hand, of children being lost on the way 
and never found by their parents, of people going in~ 
sane from fear, of babies dying from lack of food and 
care. It is safe to say that almost no single family 
reached Almeria without deaths having occurred 
along the way. At least two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand were thrown from Almeria upon the resources of 
the rest of loyalist Spain. 

The third campaign which increased the relief 
needs was the conquest of the North of Spain by the 
rebel army. This was begun in August and September 
of 19386 with the capture of Irun and San Sebastian, 
the front then remaining quiet until the spring of 1937. 
During the summer and autumn, Bilbao, Santander 
and finally Gijon were captured, many of the inhabi- 
tants fleeing in boats with a minimum of belongings, 
and after such shattering experiences as the bombing 
of Guernica. The earlier of these refugees were per- 
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mitted to stay in France for a time, but during 
October they were ordered out, and along with all 
the new arrivals finally found their way across the 
Pyrenees into Catalonia. By the time this movement 
is complete the refugees from the North will number 
perhaps as many as half a million. 

Aside from these three actions there have been no 
military developments which have involved large 
movements of civilians. Other engagements have 
been sanguinary, but none has resulted in very ex- 
tensive captures of territory or of population centers. 
The consequence is that the problem of caring for the 
refugees—which we believe to be the most important 
aspect of relief—has been caused by these three cam- 
paigns. Also it must be borne in mind that the people 
who fled are the poorer people. In general those who 
stayed behind had certain means, and have been able 
to carry on somewhat normal lives. In the case of the 
North of Spain, however, the Bay of Biscay cut off 
the escape of a good many destitute people, and we 
believe that there is a good deal of suffering behind 
the present insurgent lines among the Basques and 
Asturians. We did not visit rebel Spain, however, and 
so we must confine our report to the relief needs of the 
other part. 

Two systems of housing the refugees have been 
attempted: (1) billeting individual refugees or families 
in households of the local inhabitants, who then re- 
ceive per capita help in goods or money, and (2) pro- 
viding common housing for large numbers of them in 
“refugios.”” The former system has been found to 
work satisfactorily only in the case of those from 
the North, since the standard of living of those from 
the South is much lower than that of their Catalan 
hosts, and their habits objectionable, so that great 
friction has resulted. Naturally also the attempt has 
been made to group together the refugees from the 
different sections, but where the crowding was con- 
siderable to begin with, the newcomers had to be 
mixed with the earlier arrivals. 

In the centers we visited there were a considerable 
if not a sufficient number of available buildings for the 
refugees, but this seems not to be the case in many of 
the communities which we did not visit. The Quakers 
in Catalonia, for instance, have found terrible over- 
crowding—three beds for ten people, four beds for 
fourteen, in other cases no beds at all, nothing but 
straw mattresses on the damp floor. 

Two pesetas a day were at first frequently given 
direct to the refugees for them to spend. This proved 
unsatisfactory for the reason that there is often no 
food to be had at any price. The allowance from the 
central Catalan government is generally spent for food 
and this distributed to the refugees. In some cases 
it is somewhat supplemented—by the Basque Delega- 
tion, for instance, to bring it up to two and a half 
pesetas a day for Basques, and by a few of the munici- 
palities themselves, by one of them to four pesetas. 
But when we consider that four pesetas has a buying 
power perhaps equivalent to twenty cents—if there is 
anything to buy—it can be seen that they suffer con- 
tinuous hunger. Not all of the terrible distress is 
necessary, since, with the best will in the world on the 
part of the local village welfare committees and dele- 
gates, organization and co-ordination is inadequate 


and transport is often at fault. The problem is one 
which should be handled on the basis of the entire re- 
gion, but this is hardly likely in the near future. At 
best, help from outside is urgently needed. 

Meat is not to be had at all. In fact protein is 
entirely absent from the diet of the refugees, except 
for the pitifully inadequate supply of milk which is 
available for some of the children. Bread is strictly 
rationed. The one-dish meal once a day often con- 
sists of the same thing for weeks on end, at one time 
rice, at another potatoes or beans. Now that every- 
thing else has been eaten, the potatoes which should 
have lasted through the winter are being used. The 
prospect for the future is too terrible to contemplate, 
unless aid can be sent from abroad. 

The greatest need is for milk for the children. 
After the ordeal which they have undergone in the 
North for the past months and after the passage to 
Bordeaux in the crowded holds of ships, they are 
arriving in a pitifully weak condition. In many cases 
they can be saved only by a decent diet. But in one 
colony of 225 in which there are 135 children under 
fourteen, there were only five cans of condensed milk 
a day, the four cows allotted to the colony having had 
to be killed on account of tuberculosis. Nutritional 
anemia is common. Milk for the children is the im- 
perative need. 

There have as yet been no cases of typhus re- 
ported, but the extremely verminous conditions are 
such as to favor its epidemic spread if it were to occur. 
The verminous condition of many of the refugees is 
in turn due to the disastrous lack of soap. This same 
lack is the cause of scabies and other serious skin 
diseases among the children. The lack of soap is, for 
many of the refugees, their most serious problem, even 
though they also lack food and are hungry much 
of the time. 

Medical care is not entirely lacking. We visited 
in Barcelona the immense Stadium (they say the 
second largest in the world), which was previously 
used as a clearing station, and which is now con- 
verted into a hospital, having more beds than are used 
at present, awaiting the epidemic conditions which 
fortunately have not yet occurred. 

But the adequate hospital facilities in Barcelona 
are in every way exceptional. In fact for all the tens 
of thousands of refugees in North Catalonia the hos- 
pital accommodation available amounts to only a 
few hundred beds. This applies particularly to the 
smaller communities, but all alike suffer from lack of 
medical supplies, drugs, anesthetics and instruments. 

With the war mobilization of most of the doctors 
it is inevitable that medical service is inadequate. 
This is aggravated by a serious lack of gasoline for 
visiting the more distant communities. One outlying 
hamlet, for example, with twenty-nine residents and 
eighteen refugees, one of the latter with active tu- 
berculosis, has not been visited by a doctor for two 
months. The greatest dangers are from the spread of 
the already considerable trachoma (from the Southern 
refugees), tuberculosis and typhoid fever. The lack of 
adequate plumbing in most of the refuges and the ex- 
treme foulness is one of their most striking character- 
istics. 

Even with foreign help, the adult refugees are 
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doomed to the refugios for some time to come. Their 
lot can be improved considerably, but at best it will 
not be enviable. The authorities in Catalonia realize 
this, but feel that they can do something at least 
for the children by segregating them in the sort of 
colonies that have already been set up for the earlier 
arrivals. 

This is the place, therefore, to give a short de- 
scription of the living conditions of the children from 
Madrid and Malaga who have been established now 
for from six months to a year in colonies, in Catalonia. 
Much of the relatively little help from abroad is be- 
‘ing given to these children’s colonies, along with better 
attention from government and local agencies than is 
received by most “rear-guard’’ matters. Conse- 
quently the institutionalized children are relatively 
well off—but only relatively, as we were sorry to dis- 
cover. 

There are about fifteen thousand refugee chil- 
dren in colonies in Catalonia (perhaps twice as many 
for all of loyalist Spain). The administration of the 
colonies is very uneven. Some are well run, some 
badly; in some the food is adequate, but too little 
attention is given to schooling and organized play, 
jin others the very opposite is the case. This lack 
of uniformity is due to the fact that there are several 
semi-official agencies in this field of various origins, 
and with varying success in obtaining help from the 
foreign relief workers on the scene. All this is com- 
plicated by the rivalries existing between these local 
organizations, and the desire of each of them to enlarge 
its own sphere of influence. It is the task of foreign 
relief agencies not merely to avoid being drawn into 
these rivalries, but to use their means wisely and tact- 
fully, but forcefully, to co-ordinate the work of the 
children’s colonies and to strengthen efficient central- 
ization. The optimum conditions to be found in Cata- 
jonia are in those colonies which are immediately 
administered by foreigners, as at Puicerda and Toni- 
eros, which indicate the high level of achievement 
possible if only more money and more expert help were 
available. This is not to say that Spain should be 
flooded with relief administrators from abroad. Some 
more are needed, chiefly specialists, but the bulk of 
the work can and should be carried on by the Span- 
jards. 

It is not our business, as writers of this report, 
to say that help should be sent to Spain from the 
United States in preference to this or that other need. 
‘We have been in Spain, and have come to have a pro- 
found affection for the Spanish people—whose straits 
we have seen with our own eyes. ‘This gives us, natu- 
rally, an emotional interest in their welfare which we 
could hardly expect others to share. All that we can 
do is to present the facts. 

We would resent the attempt—if there are those 
in this country who would make it—to sit in judg- 
ment on the Spanish people. We would advance the 
proposition that no people deserve the suffering which 
history may thrust upon them at a given time. In 
Spain live people who are very close to us in cultural 
tradition, but who, for certain reasons, have not kept 
pace with the development of western civilization in 
its latest forms. It is undoutbedly this lag which 
has caused the present internal crisis in Spain, and 
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which has involved Spain as a victim in an important 
prelude to a world-wide paroxysm. 

It is not true that the Spaniards are doomed to 
eternal backwardness. They are people of extraor- 
dinary energy, alertness and firmness of character. 
It is almost inevitable that they will find their place 
in a forward movement, but not until they have gone 
through the present period of suffering. The help 
from abroad which can relieve the immediate suffering 
can also have permanent effects. It can raise the 
standards of health administration and of education; 
it can teach new technics in industry, and new possi- 
bilities in diet and housing. What the Spaniards 
learn from abroad they will not soon forget, and long 
after the civil war is over, they themselves will be 
carrying on the activities to which foreigners can now 
introduce them. 

In this crisis they are looking beyond their own 
frontiers for help. If they receive it in sufficient quan- 
tity, the hardships of this period will be diminished 
and shortened. In the emergency that exists, the 
physical pain of children can be prevented, their lives 
saved and the misery of the loss of their parents as- 
suaged. Surely this is a task from which no one can 
turn aside by attributing the suffering of the Spanish 
people to their own backwardness. The Spanish chil- 
dren, like children everywhere, have had no part in 
Spanish politics. In fact, the examination of the re- 
lationship of the children to the situation in Spain may 
even cause some to re-examine the idea that the adults 
have a perfect freedom of social will, so that they can 
be blamed for their own trouble. Unless we do blame 
them in some such way as this, it is very difficult to 
pass by on the other side. 


* * * 


“WHY I DON’T GO TO CHURCH”’ 

The Star-Republican of Blanchester, Ohio, published the 
following editorial on the much-discussed article in the American 
Magazine, ““Why I Don’t Go to Church.”’ In a later issue it 
published a reply by the Rev. R. S. Kellerman. 


‘Why I Don’t Go to Church’”’ 


In the August American Magazine is a very interesting ar- 
ticle by an anonymous writer telling why he does not go to 
church. As I am one of that large class who practically never 
go to church, I read the article wondering if the reasons of the 
writer would be the same as mine. It was a strange coincidence, 
but this man, just as I had done, had gone to Sunday school and 
church regularly as a boy and young man; had year after year 
gone fewer times until now, just as I, practically never goes. 

The writer claimed to be religious, claimed to have made a 
wide investigation as to why many Protestants no longer at- 
tended church. He said he had interviewed many preachers and 
many theological students as well as laymen, in an effort to find 
the reason for so many persons not attending church. He gave 
a number of different reasons why he did not attend church, but 
all of them could be summed up into about this: ‘The church 
no longer offers anything that a person can not Ret in a more 
attractive way somewhere else.”’ 

After reading the article I seriously tried to decide why I 
so rarely go to church any more. In the first place I have got out 
of the habit of going to church, and habit is a strong influence in 
the life of everyone. Then Sunday is the only day in the week 
when I can do largely as I please. I enjoy getting up Sunday 
morning with a realization that I do not have to hurry about 
anything. It is a joy to lie around the house in old clothes read- 
ing or just doing nothing; to relax mentally and physically. 
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No one appreciates more than I do the training I received in 
Sunday school and the knowledge I gained of the Bible in Sunday 
school, church, and the instruction I received from my parents 
in my youth. All this I consider of inestimable value. It was 
from this early training and instruction that I secured my ideas 
of right and wrong and formed the religious belief which has been 
most helpful and a comfort and consolation throughout life. No 
one would consider my religious views orthodox, but they are 
all sufficient for me. 

What I am going to say now probably will subject me to 
severe criticism by many religious persons. I feel a deep debt 
to the church for what it gave me in my youth. Because of that 
I still support the church. I do not go to church because the 
church does not offer me anything which I think I need any 
more. 

There is no intention on my part to criticize ministers or 
others who decide and determine the policies of the churches. 
They are performing their duties to the best of their abilities, 
and it is not for me to say that they are not doing a very fine 
job. It may be they are doing the work the best it could be 
done under modern day conditions. I think they are doing their 
best, which is all anyone can do. I say this although I have 
thought ever since I reached adult years that churches would 
have more influence if they placed less stress on theology and 
more stress on the great truths taught by Jesus Christ. 

Anyone who has quit going to church I believe will enjoy 
reading the article in the American Magazine, and I would sug- 
gest to every preacher that he read the article. 

Granville Barrere. 


Mr. Kellerman’s Reply 

Dear Editor: 

I have read the editorial ‘‘Why I Don’t Go to Church,” and 
I desire to comment on it. - Since your publication is for the 
transmission of news and comments I hope you will not be of- 
fended by my comments. If they are not worthy or suitable 
for your columns doubtless you have a basket handy for just 
such. Doas you will withit. It is brief and to the point. 

First: The summing up of the reasons ‘‘why you don’t”’ is 
in these words: “‘The church no longer offers anything that a per- 


son cannot get in a more attractive way somewhere else.”’ This 
statement amazes me, and I am wondering “‘can it be so?”’ Since 
you “don’t go to church” how can you know? Now I go to 


church and I know from personal knowledge that this is not true 
of the church where I attend. 

In the church that I attend (and I think it is true of all the 
churches), they present and urge, both in their songs, readings, 
prayers and sermons, reverence and honor for thoughts and 
things above the daily humdrum level—particularly do they pre- 
sent the faith and thought of the Eternal and Everlasting that 
reaches back to the beginning and forward to the consummation 
and guides me and all mankind to their “‘destined end and way”’ 
and sustains the life of the world in its unfathomed mystery. 
Where do you find these loftiest of all lofty thoughts presented 
more beautifully and majestically than in the church? The 
church teaches manners, morals, merey and judgment—where 
are they better taught? Where are they taught at all but in the 
church? And are they presented more “attractively” in the 
schools, the banks, the garages, the saloons, in the columns of the 
newspapers, than in the churches? The church puts character, 
industry and human service above the love of money, lands and 
property. Isn’t that right? Well, where is it done more at- 
tractively, impressively and more enduringly than in the church? 

Dear Editor, inform me, for I am ignorant of it, where, in 
what place, or what profession, institution, business or daily or 
weekly newspaper, surpasses, approaches, or even attempts to 
compete with the church in the education and the elevation of 
the whole mind of man? The church exists for the very purpose 
of doing its best and giving its all to purify the mind of the in- 
dividual and to sustain the virtues of the home and of society. 
If the church is not doing a good job of it, show me who is doing a 
better job of it! Besides the church, who is working at it at all? 


It is the church that is inspiring our youth in the Sunday schools 
and preaching services, sustaining the sick and the suffering in 
their daily visits, and is always on the job trying to save the ship 
of civilization from the rocks of destruction. Show me, Brother, 
for I’m “‘from Missouri,’”’ show me where things of beauty, truth. 
and pleasure are so much more pleasant, attractive and lovely,. 
and I will walk with you. 

Second: As you have told me ‘“‘why you don’t go to church,” 
may I tell you, in plain English, face to face and heart to heart,. 
without malice or bitterness, why you really and truly “do not: 
go to church’? Iam not your enemy. I am your friend. If I 
did not have the kindest regard for you I would not be writing: 
this to show you the heart of the thing. I’m telling you the truth. 
in love. Here is the reason. Take it kindly. Give it your best: 
thought. Here it is—You are too damned selfish to go to: 
church! (Excuse my emphasis!) 

The whole world is selfish! We are all selfish! I am selfish!’ 
A certain degree of self-ness is a first-class quality. But when. 
selfishness becomes “‘cock-o’-the-walk”’ it is viler than the vilest 
viper in the whole Garden of Eden! Do you recall the story of 
the selfish Russian woman who died and went to hell? She was 
so unhappy there and she made every one there, including the 
devils, so mean and uncomfortable that all the imps and the 
damned signed a petition asking her to be let out. The petition. 
was duly considered, and the decision was that if she could be- 
lifted out by an humble carrot (a carrot because she claimed to 
once having given a carrot to a poor starving woman), she 
might go free. And so, as the story goes, an angel descended. 
into hell holding a carrot by one end. The woman grasped the 
other end. The angel ascended, lifting the woman. And when. — 
the damned saw her arising they, also wishing to be released from 
hell, caught on to her skirts, feet, hands, and were lifted up, and’ 
it seemed as if the angel was going to lift all hell out of itself by the- 
strength of a single carrot. The woman saw it, kicked them all' 
loose from her and screamed, ‘‘Let go, this is my earrot!’’ And 
when she uttered that selfish thing, “my carrot,” the carrot broke: 
and she fell back into hell! 

Brother Editor, your article reads as if your sole aim were: 
centered in yourself, in “your’’ ease, comfort, relaxation, in your: 
old clothes and in your freedom to do as you please.. You work. 
six days and you take Sunday off for personal indulgence, self— 
gratification, and for your own joy. But—my guess is that you 
are better than your editorial. You have put your worse side: 
ahead instead of your better side. Or maybe you were joking 
and I have taken your jest in earnest. 

I have never met a man who does not have a better 
side. Why did you write the editorial? Had you thought the 
thing through? Do you feel a trifle guilty in deserting the 
church since the church has done so much for you, as you say, 
and tried to write it off? I wonder why our editor here reprinted. 
it. Is he in the same boat with you? He put it under the cap-- 
tion ‘‘Editorial of the Week.’”’ If he means by that that it was: 
the best editorial of the week, then heaven help the poorest! 

And now that you have told us why you “‘don’t go to church’” 
and I have commented on it, may I reverse the order and tell 
you “why I go to church” and will you comment on it and. 
give them both to your readers? What do you say? Is it a 
bargain? 

R.S. Kellerman. 


* * * 


RHUS TOXICODENDRON: 
Alice Webster Eldridge 


Poison Ivy, Scarlet One of the woods, 
Heavily laden with gold,— 
Flaunting on high and low your wickedness,. 
As tall pines you enfold— 
You creep along the sturdy grey stone walls.., 
Then, laughing, climb up the oaks; 
You are the wicked hanger-on in the clan 
Of respectable forest-folks. 

Melrose, Mass. 
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UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY SUNDAY 
Charles H. Emmons 


S one reads the names listed in the roster of the Universalist 
Loyalty Fellowship, one is conscious of generous hearts and 
minds, of consecrated lives and a sacrificial spirit, of an effective 
interest in the good, in all of which there is occasion for deep, 
abiding joy and gratitude. Joy that ideals of faith and prin- 
ciples of conviction are vital living forces in human life, and 
gratitude for the response men and women are able to make in 
harmony with the Law of Giving and Receiving, just because 
ideals of faith and principles embedded in conviction have be- 
come dynamic forces in their lives. 

Fortunate, indeed, are those Christians who have learned 
that giving is quite as important as receiving, and that to maintain 
an effective and satisfactory inflow, a generous and even sacri- 
ficial outgo, for the support of the spiritual, ethical and brother- 
hood ideals of life, must be a part of one’s daily experience and 
practice. To neglect this is to court a disaster far deeper than 
any material distress or deprivation one could experience, i. e., 
the bankruptcy of one’s moral and spiritual life, the liquidation 
of which can only be achieved through harsh disciplinary ex- 
periences that issue directly from selfish acquisitiveness, and self- 
ish abstinence from good deeds. 

Our warm sympathy goes out to those of our people who, 
were it not for adverse current circumstance, would generously 
respond to the church’s requests for their financial co-operation. 
Though unable to contribute materially, they give of the spirit of 
loyalty and devotion, and that helps greatly, for that spirit func- 
tions on an inner creative dimension of consciousness, and stimu- 
lates co-operation where there is financial ability among our 
constituency, influencing the partially interested to decisive 
action, and re-enforcing the wills of those who feebly aspire to 
be of constructive service for the realization of the ideal. We 
welcome and rejoice in such creative assistance, knowing that the 
financial strength of a church is as mighty as the spiritual power of 
its people, and no greater. We wish that more and more of our 
people would give, and give, of their inherent spiritual force, which 
is the creative energy of God within them, to the buttressing of 
the church for its service of mercy and brotherhood in the world; 
for we know that a church so refreshed, so renewed and resur- 
gent in its essential life, would not lack the funds with which to 
express its spirit of service in the world where there is a human 
need much greater than Christian people are yet effectively 
willing, or spiritually able, to satisfy. 

Additional memberships in the Universalist Loyalty Fel- 
lowship, provided by those who are able to meet the spiritual 
and material requirements, are one means by which the Univer- 
salist Church can strive toward measuring up to the increasing 
demands being made upon it for guidance, for leadership, for 
teaching, for assistance in finding the Way of Life amid the dark 
and shadowy, or the brilliantly illumined, paths of mundane exist- 
ence, or of mental perplexity, spiritual bewilderment, and ethical 
confusion. The membership fee of $10 serves to strengthen the 
hands of church leadership and to extend their reach into the 
fields of Christian helpfulness and brotherhood service to which 
the Master Spirit of the Ages is unceasingly calling us, that we 
may ease the burdens of men, and guide them into a better 
understanding of life, and a truer order of society. 

Will not those of you who read this give thought to the 
opportunity afforded you to co-operate with your general de- 
nominational leadership, by doing as these have done whose 
names are listed from time to time in The Christian Leader from 
the roster of the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship? Possibly there 
are some like one of our members, who, just because she was 
able, and interested, and knew that some members were unable to 
renew their membership in the Fellowship, gave $50 last year and 
this, instead of $10, that free funds might be made available for 
the services of the church. Yours is the opportunity, and yours 
is the responsibility. Will you not co-operate, on the basis of 
your spiritual and material ability—your devotion, gratitude and 
money? 


Miss Elizabeth Bacon, Oak Park, IIl. 

Mrs. Mabel S. Barkyoumb, St. Albans, Vt. 
A. I. Bicknell, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Annie F. Bowker, Central Falls, R. I. 
Arthur L. Butler, West Somerville, Mass. 
Col. Geo. E. Danforth, Nashua, N. H. 

Mrs. E. B. DeGraff, Alexandria, Minn. 

Miss Maria L. Drew, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rey. Charles H. Emmons, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Marion L. Gardiner, No. Providence, R. I. 
Milton B. Granger, Washington, D. C. 
Frederick W. Hamilton, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Florence Hanford, Rochester, N. Y. 
Miss Katherine I. Hodgdon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ernest C. Jones, West Somerville, Mass. 
Junior Alliance, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

A Lynn Friend, Lynn, Mass. 

Harrie E. Mason, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. Florence C. McCallum, Alameda, Calif. 
Miss Deborah Morton, Portland, Maine. 

Dr. Minette D. Newman, Hackettstown, N. J. 
Mrs. Paul Oliver, River Forst, Ill. 

C. W. Parmenter, Belmont, Vt. 

Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson, Pasadena, Calif. 
Miss Sarah A. Porter, Langdon, N. H. 

Mrs. L. B. Renfrew, St. Petersurg, Fla. 
Rhode Island Universalist Convention. 

Mrs. L. L. Sailer, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Miss Jennie A. Sargent, Portland, Me. 

Miss Caroline W. Sawyer, Cambridge, Mass. 
C. E. Sheldon, Sherman, N. Y. 

Frank P. Symonds, Salem, Mass. 

Prof. Edward H. Waldo, Urbana, III. 

Mrs. Rena C. Wright, West Roxbury, Mass. 


* * * 


NO GRAFTING AND NO POVERTY 


When Cardinal O’Connell comes out with a strong pro- 
nouncement against grafters and grafting in public life, Advance 
is with him one hundred percent, and what we say goes for 
Protestant grafters as well as for those of the Cardinal’s faith. 
When the Cardinal, who is reputed to be a very wealthy man, in 
the same statement suggests that the poor ought to be content 
with their poverty, Advance refuses to go with him. That is bad 
economics, bad sociology, and bad religion. It is better to be 
poor and honest than rich and dishonest; but it is the business 
of all good Christians and citizens, as we see it, particularly of all 
who are well-to-do, to do all in their power to change conditions 
so that no honest man or woman in a wealthy country like this 
should be poor. We should fulfill the other half of our social 
duty if we could arrange matters so that no dishonest man or 
woman could be rich.—Advance. 


* * * 


NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS 


The so-called new year resolutions in most instances are not 
resolutions at all. They are only notions prompted by tempo- 
rary impulses more or less effective, generally less. Resolutions 
are backed by the will, re-enforced by the whole man, and with 
eyes to see the distant ports. It’s the set of the sail, the set of the 
sail that can drive into the head winds as well as drift with the 
tide. Do not discount resolutions until they can qualify as reso- 
lutions, and then they cannot be discounted.—WNorth Carolina 


Christian Advocate. 


Black shirts in Italy, brown shirts in Nazi Germany, green 
shirts in Fascist Brazil, white shirts in America’s Ku Klux Klan— 
what is there about a shirt to make a man go mad? In the old 
legend, it was the man who didn’t have a shirt to his back who 
was alone happy. Is this a parable of our modern life?— Unity. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SHOCKED BY REPORT OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was shocked to read the report of contributions for In- 
ternational Church Extension (Christian Leader January 15). 
Thirty-one churches and State Conventions out of at least three 
hundred and fifty which could and should be giving! The sum 
($590.26) less than one-half what one small evangelical church 
of my acquaintance sends for missionary support each year! Not 
a wealthy church either! I hope that the returns are not en- 
tirely in yet, but if it’s like previous years they are. 

How many ministers arranged a service for International 
Church Extension? The returns do not indicate that many 
did. If not, why not? Didn’t they remember the vote on the 
resolution favoring continuance of work in Japan, given so whole- 
heartedly at Chicago? Perhaps, considering the eastern war 
scare, they have decided to declare a moratorium on brother- 
hood as it applies to certain people across the Pacific. 

Here was an opportunity for education in the practical ap- 
plication of Universalism. Here was a chance to present more 
than a prejudiced view of the conflict in the Far East. And, be- 
lieve me, there is much more to be considered than what one 
gets in the newspapers. Read Fortune for September, 1936 (be- 
fore the war started), or “Asia’s Good Neighbor,” by Walter 
Karig, or “‘Toward Understanding Japan,” by S. L. Gulick. 
I’m confident that if the ministers would do a little leading here 
the people would respond with tangible support for our outpost 
of good will abroad. As it is more than three hundred churches 
—unless they have not reported yet—did not take hold of a great 
opportunity. Oh, the hypocrisy of preaching about international 
good will and then doing nothing when the best chance in years 
presents itself! 

Harmon M. Gehr. 

Columbus, Ohio. 


* * 


THAT CHAPTER ON DE BENNEVILLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The De Benneville chapter in the Helper follows too closely 
the advertising material put forth by the Keim descendants of 
“the French doctor,” as he was locally called. 

It is true that Murray was born as De Benneville landed at 
Philadelphia, but also true that Universalism had been preached 
at Waretown (N. Y.) by the Ephrata pilgrims by that time, and 
the same message carried by them to the Sabbatharian congre- 
gations in Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

However, of this later on. Just now I shall be interested in 
what is being printed, and use the same as a tentative basis for 
correction and addition. 

Thomas Butler. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


The chapter on De Benneville was not based on records of 
the Keim family, but on Whittemore’s ‘“‘Modern History of 
Universalism.”’ 

Babies 


* * 


THE MIDDLE-MAN 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

In his interesting article on Christian Co-operatives the 
Rey. Sheldon Christian devotes considerable space to the‘‘middle- 
man,’ whom he apparently considers entirely superfluous. He 
defines him as “‘that host of agencies . . . . extending from the 
buyer of the raw cotton, for example, to some remote retailer of 
a cloth fabric,’’ which seems to be the answer to the question 
he has already asked, ‘‘Why cannot cotton-growers in the South 
get their cotton to the underclothed city-dwellers of the North?” 

Did it ever occur to Mr. Christian to wonder what the city- 
dwellers would do with the cotton if they could get it direct 
from the grower? Suppose Mr. Christian himself needed some 


new shirts, would a bale of cotton be of much use to him? A. 
man in a small village who keeps cows and hens may supply his. 
neighbors with milk and eggs without employing a middle-man. 
On a larger scale, and covering greater distances, could he do it? 

Does the co-operative really eliminate the middle-man? 
Does a co-operative grocery and provision store, for instance, 
get its flour directly from the farmer who raises the wheat, does 
it buy its beef on the hoof? 

The middle-man, according to Mr. Christian, “intervenes 
between the basic producer and the ultimate consumer, and each 
takes his toll out of the final cost to the consumer.” If the ul-. 
timate consumer had to take everything he needs directly from 
the basic producer I wonder what would happen. 

AR: 


* * 


MRS. ROWLAND G. FREEMAN—AN APPRECIATION 
To the Editor of the Leader: . 

It was a great shock to me to learn of the death of Mrs.. 
Rowland Godfrey Freeman of New York. I had not seen her 
for a number of years and had no idea that she was particularly 
interested in the Universalist faith, although when I read Dr. 
van Schaick’s account of his visit to the home of a summer resi-- 
dent on Bible Hill, Claremont, N. H., a few months ago I sus-. 
pected that he was referring to the Freeman home. 

Many years ago—from about 1904 until 1911, when as a boy 
I lived in Claremont—I had the rare privilege of seeing a good 
deal of Mrs. Freeman, and the favorable impression she made: 
upon me in those days has never been forgotten. Hers was a 
beautiful character and as the devoted mother of my playmate I 
loved her dearly. She was a gracious and kindly hostess, thought- 
ful and considerate of the comfort of her friends; an ideal mother,. 
not too strict but expecting obedience; a cultured and delightful 
aristocrat, in the best sense of the word, but never domineering 
or unfriendly. 

What a flow of pleasant memories passes through my 
thoughts as I recall many happy scenes of the long ago! I shall’ 
surely have a warm place in my heart for the memory of Mrs. 
Henrietta Freeman! 

Robert Lewis Weis. 

North Hatley, Quebec. 


* * 


AN OLD EDITOR ADVISES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Rey. Leslie C. Nichols of Melrose, Mass., while playing 
in the local ministers’ volley ball tournament, Monday evening, 
Jan. 3, fell and injured his ankle.” 

How to liven up the Leader: 

“Rey. L. C. Nichols recently had trouble in a low joint.” 

Truly ‘“‘Time’s noblest offspring is her last.’> The Leader of 
January 15 is “‘the tops.’”’ That Becket article on children is 
miles ahead of most of the psychological “‘unfolding life’’ aca- 
demic treatises. 

The Amos articles are superlatively fine. 
keep the Wolfe from your door. 

“Hew to the Line” has exceptional interest and is beautifully 
written. 

Others ‘‘too numerous to mention”’ are in first rank. 

Hersey. 


Don’t try to 


* * 


THAT SYMPOSIUM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The symposium on “Life’s Inevitables” appearing in a 
recent issue of The Christian Leader, by five of our eminent 
church leaders, is worth the cost of a year’s subscription. I 
think that every church member should hand his minister two 
dollars or a ‘‘trial subscription”’ of an entire year. 

Woonsocket. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


~- 


CHURCH SCHOOL DAY 


Asked to prepare a statement for the 
Church School Day calendar for Feb. 13 
in the Enlistment Month program, one 
fact cried aloud for utterance. It is the 
appalling indifference in many of our 
churches to their responsibility for pro- 
viding an adequate program of religious 
education for persons of all ages. In most 
places the church school has been, not a 
part of the church, but tacked on to it. 
A long as a few loyal souls would serve as 
officers and teachers it went its own way. 
It raised its own money and paid its own 
-bills. ‘“‘The church” paid little attention 
to it. The “church people’”’ heard about 
it once a year when the superintendent 
presented his report at the annual meeting 
of the parish. 

As a result of this policy of almost com- 
plete detachment, many church schools 
are up against it desperately these days. 
New leadership is needed. Because it 
can’t be secured children and young people 
are leaving church school. 

Educated, thoughtful men and women 
who have a rich contribution to make to 
growing youth should be serving the 
church at this point. Some, thank good- 
ness, are. But many who should be are 
not. And why? Simply because they 
have never been educated to think of 
boys and girls and their needs as part and 
parcel of the church—as opportunity and 
challenge to it. They have never been 
taught that as Christian men and women 
they have some responsibility to share in 
the guidance and teaching of the church’s 
youth. 

The reading on the old sun dial, ‘‘It is 
later than you think,” certainly applies 
here. With this in mind the statement be- 
low was written for Church School Day 
in the Universalist Church. 


Let the Church Respond 


The church school exists today because 
Christian men and women believe that the 


Four Good 
Reasons for 


Suffolk School 


There are 196 others 


church has a contribution to make to the 
life of growing persons. Where intelli- 
gent guidance in matters of religion is the 
normal experience of childhood and youth, 
a very different type of personality develops 
than where spiritual training is omitted 
or inadequately provided for. 

There is a direct relationship today be- 
tween the fact that 15,000,000 boys and 
girls in the United States between the ages 
of four and eighteen years are receiving 
no religious teaching and the fact that 
crime costs in America are mounting an- 
nually to amazing heights. The church’s 
school is a necessity in modern life. 

Yet in many churches even today—yes, 
in some Universalist churches—there exists 
a pitiful indifference to this situation. 
Church leaders, boards of trustees, those 
who should vision the total task of the 
church and plan for it, are quite content 
to let the ‘‘Sunday school’”’ remain a kind 
of appendage to the church, maintaining 
itself on a woefully small income furnished 
principally by its pupils. Religious edu- 
cation is the church’s responsibility. 

No finer thing could happen on this 
Church School Day than to have our 
churches sense anew their obligation to 
the childhood and youth of their com- 
munity. 

For the purpose of assisting at this 
point there exists the General Sunday 
School Association of the Universalist 
Church. For twenty-four years this or- 
ganization has been seeking to create 
among Universalist people everywhere an 
awareness of the growing need of religious 
education. It has gone beyond that and 
in countless ways has helped present and 
potential leaders become effective teachers 
of religion. 

The General Sunday School Association 
believes that a new day is dawning. But 
it also believes that the kind of day men 
hope for can only come as the persons 
who build it are morally and spiritually 
alive. 


NAMES OF NEGROES TO BE 
HONORED 


Dr. Daniel H. Williams was the first sur- 
geon in the world to perform a successful 
operation on the human heart. 

Paul Robeson has achieved great success 
as an actor and a singer both in this 
country and in England. 

Henry O. Tanner is a painter of distinc- 
tion. Many of his paintings have been 
purchased by the French Government 
and hung in the Luxembourg Gallery: 
Many of his paintings are of Bible 
characters. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar wrote poetry of 
great worth. He is one of the first of 
the present-day group of Negro poets. 

Harry T. Burleigh has been soloist for 
many years in one of the leading white 
churches of New York City. 

Dr. Alain Locke, a Harvard graduate, 
was a Rhodes scholar, and spent three 
years studying at Oxford. 

Elijah McCoy, an inventor who perfected 
a device for lubricating revolving ma- 
chinery, has taken out fifty-seven 
patents in America and ten in Europe. 

Phyllis Wheatley was an African-born 
slave, who, when educated, became such 
a famous poet that George Washington 
wrote and invited her to call and see him 
when his headquarters were near her 
home. 

Benjamin Banneker, the grandson of 
an African king, was born in Maryland. 
He became an astronomer and philos- 
opher. In 1770, with only wood and a 
penknife, he constructed a clock that 
struck the hours, the first clock made in 
America. He had never seen a clock! 

Booker T. Washington founded Tus- 
kegee Institute and was famous as an 
educator and author. 

J. Rosamond Johnson has composed 
light operas and many popular songs. 
He has also brought out several vol- 
umes of Negro spirituals. 

Richard B. Harrison played the diffi- 
cult part of “de Lawd”’ in the play, ““The 
Green Pastures,’’ with such reverence 
and ability that he won the heart of 
America. 

Meta Warwick Fuller is a great sculptor, 
whose works tell in vivid form the 
tragedy of the Negro race. 


A much fuller account of these out- 
standing Negroes will be found in “‘Amer- 
ica’s Tenth Man,” published by the Con- 
ference on Education and Race Relations, 
Atlanta, Ga. This booklet (price five cents), 
also called ‘‘A Brief Survey of the Negro’s 
Part in American History,’ is one of 
several from which leaders will gather im- 
portant information for the American 
Friendship Program. They are available 
at cost from the G.S.S. A. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dedication Day—March 2, 1938. For 
all Universalist Women. 
* * 

NEW WORKER FOR BLACKMER 
HOME 


The W. N. M. A. is happy to announce 
the appointment of Miss Martha R. Stacy 
as house-mother for Blackmer Home. 
Miss Stacy is a native of Haverhill, Mass. 
Before going to Japan under the Congre- 
gational Board, she taught in the public 
schools of Haverhill. In Tokyo during 
her first term of service, she worked mostly 
with women and children in kindergar- 
tens and Sunday schools. Her second 
term she spent in Northeastern Japan as 
a country church supplementary worker in 
a circuit of thirteen churches and preaching 
places and as kindergarten supervisor. 

The Congregational Board sends her to 
us with high recommendations. 

Miss Stacy knows our Blackmer Home 
and Miss Downing and Miss Hathaway. 
She loves the Japanese people and is happy 
to have the privilege of working with them 
again. Our prayers and good wishes go 
with her into her new service to the Church. 
She is sailing probably on Feb. 12 on the 
S. S. Heian Maru from Seattle. 

Madelyn H. Wood, President. 


* * 


BUSY DAYS IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Sharing is the essence of missions, and 
so even in so small a matter as sharing the 
morning mail, there are days when we 
wish to do this. In our bunch of mail 
yesterday we found an extremely interest- 
ing letter from Mrs. Boorn, our pastor’s 
wife and assistant at Friendly House. 

Mrs. Boorn tells us she is taking one of 
the Clara Barton Guild girls to live in 
Friendly House. She is a young lady to 
whom this home is going to mean much. 
That there is need for a helper in the home 
of the Boorns was most evident to us when 
we paid a visit there last October. In 
fact one or two matters concerning our 
workers in the mountains have persisted 
in remaining with us. They are that there 
is absolutely no privacy in Friendly House, 

_not one hour of the day, and it is not ex- 
aggerating to say of the night also, when 
our mountain friends do not feel free to 
visit Friendly House and call upon our 
pastor and wife for counsel or for clothes, 
or to rush for a doctor, or what not! That 
is, we feel, the way it should be, and yet 
how many of us would enjoy a life which 
almost never gave an hour to ourselves? 
We wished there was at least one more 
room in Friendly House which might be 
used as a sanctuary for the Boorns. But, 
mind you, no hint of a complaint from 
them. We wonder if, after all, we should 
not make a real effort to purchase the old 


“Manse” at a cost of $800, and, if we are 
not quite ready to start our medical 
center, use this for the library and reading 
rooms for the community. And there are 
also other needs for such a building. Says 
Mrs. Boorn: ‘I do not know just where 
I can hold my Sunday school class so we 
can accomplish anything. We need a 
room which we do not possess. I have 
eighteen in my class most of the time; Mr. 
Boorn has sixteen in the young people’s 
class. There are usually about twenty in 
the primary and ten or twelve in the 
junior. Only the living room, dining room 
and library at Friendly House are now large 
enough for class rooms. I have taken my 
class up to the church, but the Bible class 
with fifteen for average attendance, and 
the men’s heavy voices, distract the chil- 
dren’s attention and make it difficult for 
me to be heard. When warm weather 
comes, I can take my class to Collins 
House, or out under the trees, or on the 
porch. We have had an average of over 
seventy at Sunday school in January.” 

So you can readily see we are rapidly 
outgrowing our plant in the mountains of 
North Carolina. 

A much needed “retaining wall’ in 
the front of Friendly House with steps 
leading down to level ground is about half 
up. We shall all be happy when this 
work is completed, because of the real 
danger to those coming and going, with 
frozen ground and a slippery, muddy in- 
cline from the house. 

And speaking of mud, when this con- 
dition exists great deposits of this mud are 
made on the living room floor as each 
visitor enters! Do you know what we 
observed? That instead of a bare floor a 
good congoleum rug would be of great as- 
sistance to Mrs. Boorn, for it is so much 
easier to clean than a bare floor. Has any- 
one a rug which they would like to send for 
this use? Lineoleum can be cleaned so 
easily and an attractive rug would make 
the room much more cozy. 

We must here add our thanks to those 
who responded so generously to the appeal 
for dolls and new dresses especially, for 
Mrs. Boorn says: “Your doll shower al- 
most overwhelmed us because the response 
was so great.’’ One hundred and forty- 
two boxes came to Friendly House at 
Christmas time. We have just a few 
less than 200 Circles and Guilds, which 
proves a large proportion of them sent 
boxes, and we know many individuals 
and women’s groups sent boxes. We 
would like you who so generously responded 
to share this expression of appreciation 
from Mrs. Boorn. 

“The children will always be grateful to 
you for the dolls and the new dresses 
which were received this year. I think it 
will be a Christmas that will stand out in 


the history of Friendly House as one of 
the best.” 

Doesn’t that statement more than com- 
pensate for any sacrifice of money or 
time on your part which you so willingly 
gave at Christmas? 

In closing may we list, as a matter of 
information, a few needs of the mountain. 
folks as we saw them when there, and as 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Boorn: 


~1. Guilds to adopt a little sister of 
the mountains. (Two have already done 
this.) 

2. Layettes for new babies. Ten are 
very much needed, and soon. 


8. White outing flannel for layettes. 
The mothers could make many needed 
articles. 


4. Remnants of mill ends for children’s 
dresses. 


5. A congoleum rug for the living room 
in Friendly House. 


6. Sometime soon, the wherewithal to: 
purchase the old ‘‘Manse”’ or build a small, 
well-planned cabin for a medical center, 
and until that can be started to use for the 
“overflow” needs of Friendly House and 
Inman’s Chapel. 


Food for thought. It’s great to realize 
a growth which means outgrowth of pres- 
ent quarters, isn’t it? 
Alice E. Taylor. 


* * 


MRS. WALKER IN MALDEN 


Mrs. Irving L. Walker of Rochester, 
N. Y., past president of the W. N. M. A., 
and now president of the New York State 
Council of Federated Church Women, 
will be the speaker at the next meeting of 
the Women’s Union of the Malden Uni- 
versalist Church. 

The meeting will be held in the church 
(corner Pleasant and Elm Streets, Mal- 
den, Mass.) at eight p. m., on Thursday, 
Feb. 17, 1938. 

Mrs. Walker’s subject will be “What 
Next for Us as Church Women of the 
World?” Mrs. Walker is a magnetic 
speaker, and has a challenging message for 
all Christian women. 

A cordial invitation to attend this 
meeting is extended to all Universalist 
women and their friends. 


* * 


““MECCA AND BEYOND” 


The Universalist Publishing House has 
on hand copies of ‘““Mecca and Beyond,”’ 
which they will be glad to sell. This book 
surveys each Moslem country or major 
area and describes the work of Christian 
missions. The book is written by third 
generation missionaries—young people— 
in a popular, easily readable style. Many 
stories and illustrations. ‘“‘Mecca and 
Beyond” is one of the recommended study 
books for 1937-1938. It will be interest- 
ing for you toread. Price, 50 cents, paper 
cover. 
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PERSONALS 


Mrs. Eugene F. Endicott of Chelsea, 
‘Mass., who has been living with her sister 
in Washington for the past few years, has 
been removed to the Homeopathic Hos- 
pital in that city, seriously ill. 


Dr. and Mrs. John M. Ratcliff enter- 
tained Rev. and Mrs. Emerson H. Lalone 
over the week end of Jan. 29 at their 
country place near West Campton, N. H. 


Dean Harold E. B. Speight of Swarth- 
more spoke at Penn State College Thurs- 
day, Jan. 27. He was in Boston Jan. 29 
for the meeting of the trustees of Bradford 
Junior College. On Feb. 3, 4 and 5 he 
was in Nashville, Tenn., for the exercises 
eonnected with the inauguration of the 
new president of Vanderbilt University. 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons was elected a di- 
rector for three years of the Ministers’ 
Mutual Life Insurance Company at its 
annual meeting on Jan. 18. The Minis- 
ters’ Mutual is now joined with the strong 
Presbyterian Fund of Philadelphia. 


Rey. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl is the author 
of an interesting article on “The Effect of 
Pictures on Recall of Stories Told Orally,”’ 
published in the December issue of Child 
Development, the official publication of the 
Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment. 


Prof. Howard D. Spoerl, Ph. D., gave 
an address at a recent celebration of Swe- 
denborgians in Boston. 


Hon. and Mrs. George R. Stobbs of 
Worcester, Mass., are facing bravely a 
great sorrow in the loss of their son, Hamil- 
ton T. Stobbs, who died recently at the 
age of twenty-seven, from an operation 
for appendicitis. 

Rev. Charles H. Emmons will speak at 
the Goddard Junior College, Barre, Vt., 
on Feb. 24, at a conference of liberal 
ministers. His subject is ‘““Have Liberal 
Religion and Progressive Education Com- 
mon Aims?” He will speak also at the 
annual parish supper of the Barre church. 


Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, president of the 
W. N. M. A., spent Jan. 28 at head- 
quarters, attending a special meeting of 
the Clara Barton Birthplace Committee 
to study plans for raising funds for the 
new Administration Building for the Camp. 
The October convention adopted the 
recommendation concerning this and the 
Universalist General Convention has given 
the W. N. M. A. permission to go ahead 
during March. 


Rey. and Mrs. O. G. Colegrove of 
Mitchellville, Iowa, left home early in 
January, accompanied by S. C. Ogsbury 
of Boise, Idaho (Mrs. Colegrove’s brother), 
on an extended trip through the South. 
On Jan. 9 he preached in the morning at 
Crofton, Kentucky, and in the evening at 


and Interests 


Hopkinsville. He visited our churches 
at Chattanooga, Tennessee, and Tarpon 
Springs, Florida, and will supply the 
churches at Ariton, Florala and Cohasset, 
Alabama, in the near future. His address 
is 214 South Fifth Street, Florala, Ala. 


Rev. Ralph P. Boyd of Gardiner, Maine, 
preached at Camp Hill, Ala., on Jan. 30, 
and will speak at Cohasset on Feb. 6, 
at Florala on Feb. 13 in the morning, and 
at Ariton in the evening. 


Wallace Hatch, formerly in our ministry 
and since he left the ministry a worker in 
social service and business, is in Trudeau 
Sanitarium, Trudeau, N. Y., recovering 
from an attack of tuberculosis which de- 
veloped after pneumonia. 


Maine 


Norway.—Rev. Ernest T. Marble, pas- 
tor. The annual meeting of the parish 
called out an unusually large number to 
enjoy an excellent supper served by the 
Clara Barton Guild. At the business 
meeting following George L. Curtis acted 
as moderator and officers and committees 
were elected as follows: Clerk, Frank E. 
Decoster; treasurer, W. Maford Mann; two 
members of parish committee, Stephen J. 
Cummings and Howard B. Young; music 
committee, Albert A. Towne, Mrs. Rheina 
Kilgore and Mrs. Herbert B. Wright. 
Reports were given by the Sunday school, 
the Y. P. C. U., the Clara Barton Guild 
and the B. G. McIntire Men’s Club, also 
by the officers and trustees of the various 
trust funds. It was voted to conduct the 
every member canvass. It was necessary 
last summer to have extensive repairs 
made on the church steeple, which cost 
about $400. At the annual meeting of 
the Ladies’ Circle the treasurer reported 
a good amount of money earned during the 
year. It was voted to have the red letter 
day cards distributed this year, which 
means about $100. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, Mrs. Harriet’ Waite; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Grace Dunn; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Elena Swett; 
third vice-president, Mrs. Rosamond Cur- 
tis; secretary, Miss Elsie A. Favor; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Estelle Carroll; publicity, Miss 
Carrie Tucker and Mrs. Bessie Hill; work 
committee, Mrs. Ruth Shaw and Mrs. 
Jessie Whitman; visiting committee, Mrs. 
Lettie Leavitt, Mrs. Inez Wiltsie, Mrs. 
Bessie Hill, Mrs. Rosamond Curtis, Mrs. 
Elena Swett. The first of the Friday 
meetings was held Jan. 21, at the home of 
Mrs. Frank E. Decoster, who served one 
o’clock luncheon to some thirty women. 
The afternoon was devoted to sewing and 
cards, and over $6.00 was added to the 
treasury. 

Dexter.— Rey. Kenneth R. Hutchinson, 
pastor. Reports given at the recent annual 
meeting were distinctly encouraging. The 


budget was balanced, and in addition ap- 
proximately $1,000 was raised for exten- 
sive church repairs. In the pastor’s report 
mention was made of seventy sermons and 
addresses delivered, twenty-six services 
conducted, six weddings performed and 
two christenings. Several outstanding 
entertainments were presented during 
the year, which included a pageant of 
wedding gowns dating from 1829 to 1937, 
a number of plays, Christmas and Easter 
pageants, a lawn party with orchestral 
music and a doll buggy contest as two of the 
high lights, and several dinner meetings 
with well known speakers. The Boneka 
Club, an organization of young married 
couples, met regularly twice each month 
throughout the year and contributed gen- 
erously to the support and general welfare 
of the church. The women’s organizations 
—the Aid and the Mission Circle—both 
reported profitable and enjoyable sessions. 
Numbered among the activities of the 
Ladies’ Aid were a well-attended harvest 
supper followed by a play written by one 
of the church members, and a December 
bazaar, supper, and entertainment. In 
addition, the Aid was responsible for re- 
finishing the church kitchen and repairing 
the parsonage. The Men’s Club met 
regularly once each month for supper and 
a program. This club is of a community 
nature and is proving interesting and 
worth while to Catholics as well as Prot- 
estants. Numerous opportunities to chil- 
dren and young people through interesting 
meetings, dramatics, and service projects, 
have been offered by the Y. P. C. U., the 
Clara Barton Guild, and the church school 
with its staff consisting largely of trained 
teachers. Enlistment Month will be ob- 
served with representatives from the sey- 
eral church groups joining with the pastor 
in the morning services. 


Massachusetts 


Arlington.—Rev. Robert M. Rice, pas- 
tor. At the 97th annual meeting Thurs- 
day evening, Jan. 20, the retiring treasurer, 
Frank N. Bott, reported that the 1937 
budget had been balanced despite the 
severe handicap of a $500 deficit at the be- 
ginning of the year. Approval was given 
to a conservative budget for 1938 which 
Ernest Hesseltine, Jr., presented on behalf 
of the finance committee. The retiring 
president, James F. Younie, called for re- 
ports of the minister, church officials and 
the various organizations. Rev. Robert 
M. Rice mentioned the possibility of this 
church being host to the State Convention 
in the centennial year 1941. An increase 
of nearly 20 percent in the average at- 
tendance at Sunday worship was the 
highlight of Barbara Shinn’s report as 
registrar. The big advance in attendance 
during the “Fill-the-Pews Campaign” was 
shown by a chart which Mr. Rice exhibited. 
A net income of $810 from “Holiday 
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Hall’ was reported by R. H. Stearns. 
James O. Holt, A. Ingham Bicknell and 
Frederick A. Carlton, trustees of the trust 
funds, expect an increase in the income 
this year. The funds have been augmented 
by the Arthur W. Peirce legacy of $2,000. 
Howard Hawkins and L. Brooks Saville, 
auditors, certified that the financial ac- 
counts were correct. The report of the 
church school was read by Edith N. Winn. 
Katharine Yerrinton read the report of the 
Committee of Religious Education, Mrs. 
Arthur Wyman that of the Samaritan So- 
ciety, Florence Smith that of the Mission 
Circle. Howard Dawes made an oral review 
of the Men’s Club year. The report of the 
Patterson Fellowship was presented by 
R. F. Needham, and Robert L. Hunt re- 
ported the varied activities of Troop One, 
Boy Scouts. The following board of trus- 
tees was elected: Raymond H. Stearns, 
president; Howard Hawkins, treasurer; 
Ernest Hesseltine, Jr., collector; Mrs. Alice 
Jones, clerk; Paul M. White, Frank M. 
Harwood, Mrs. Marjorie Shinn, Charles 
R. Duhig. The deacons and deaconesses 
are Edward W. Goodwin, James F. 
Younie, Ernest W. Davis, Warren J. 
Guild, Mrs. Lettice Llewellyn and Mrs. 
Lester W. Collins. Barbara Shinn was re- 
elected registrar. Katharine Yerrinton, 
Mrs. Clarence L. Dempsey and R. F. 
Needham continue as the Religious Edu- 
cation Committee. A. Ingham Bicknell 
was elected to another three-year term as 
trustee of the trust funds. For his loyal 
services and personal sacrifice as president 
of the trustees during four difficult years, 
James F. Younie was highly praised by 
E. W. Davis, chairman of the nominating 
committee. Similar appreciation was 
shown to Mrs. Marion Peirce and Frank 
N. Bott, who also retired from the board. 
Accepting the gavel after a gracious 
speech to his predecessor, Mr. Stearns be- 
gan his administration by appointing com- 
mittee heads and announcing a series of 
parish affairs to take place in the next 
four months. Frank M. Harwood will 
serve as chairman of the house committee; 
Warren J. Guild head usher; James F. 
Younie, hospitality; Howard H. Dawes, 
annual fair; R. F. Needham, publicity. 
A representative “‘ways and means’’ com- 
mittee is composed of Mrs. Ruth Har- 
wood, Mrs. Grace Belyea, Edith N. Winn, 
H. H. Dawes, R. F. Needham, and R. H. 
Stearns, chairman. Following a parish 
supper Friday, Feb. 11, Walter K. Queen, 
chief engineer of the second Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition, will exhibit motion pictures 
of this great adventure. A card party is 
scheduled for Saturday, Feb. 26. On 
March 11 there will be a ‘family night’ 
supper and entertainment. The Patterson 
Fellowship will present a play April 29. 
The regular May Luncheon will take place 
May 11 and the Men’s Club will sponsor 
an entertainment during that month. 
As a means of controlling the income and 
expense of the society, Mr. Stearns ex- 


hibited a large chart which he and Mr. 
Hesseltine had made. Because the board 
of trustees is anxious to get suggestions 
and constructive criticism a box to re- 
ceive such communications has been placed 
in the front vestibule. The evening be- 
gan with a baked bean supper prepared by 
Harriet Holt, Edith N. Winn, Mrs. Marion 
Peirce and Mrs. Lettice Llewellyn, served 
to fifty people in cafeteria style. 

North Attleboro.—Rey. Gilbert A. Pot- 
ter, pastor. 
on Jan. 20 with a parish supper at which 
110 were present. Reports from officers 
and auxiliary societies showed that the 
work of the year had been filled with out- 
standing accomplishments. The Ladies’ 
Social report showed that that society had 
earned $1,875 and had tripled its original 
pledge to the parish treasury. The report 
of the parish treasurer showed all bills 
paid and a substantial balance in the 
treasury. State and General Convention 
quotas were, as usual, paid in full. The 
pastor expressed his appreciation for the 
splendid evidence of teamwork demon- 
strated by the members of the parish. 
Renovations made on the property in- 
clude the painting of the Sunday school 
and social room halls, cupboards, and coat 
rooms, a new cellotex ceiling in the parish 
house and the laying of an inlaid linoleum 
floor in the social room. The church at- 
tendance campaign, from Nov. 7 to Dec. 
19, more than doubled the morning congre- 
gations. The budget campaign was 
opened at the annual meeting with Chair- 
man Donald LeStage calling for a renewed 
pledge of loyalty to the parish. Officers 
were elected as follows: Standing com- 
mittee, Donald LeStage, chairman, A. J. 
Mott, E. H. Cummings, Mrs. E. G. Flint, 
and Mrs. Donald M. Sutherland; clerk, 
Walter C. Cottrell; treasurer, T. D. War- 
burton; trustees, Frank T. Westcott and 
Ernest H. Ebert; deacons, William A. 
Bartlett and C. W. Carpenter; deacon- 
esses, Mrs. Carrie Baker and Miss Alice 
Grant. 

Malden.—Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., 
pastor. The church has been notified of 
a bequest of $1,000 under the will of the 
late Alice R. Sprague, who was a deaconess 
of the church. 

Braintree (Federated, Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist)—Rev. G. H. Leining, D. D., 
pastor. The annual meeting in October 
found the various organizations in healthy 
condition, the bill for the new oil burning 
furnace well on its way to payment, the 
trim of this beautiful Norman-English 
stone church newly painted, floors and 
trim thoroughly cleaned and oiled, the 
old deficit practically eliminated. Officers 
elected were: George A. Arnold, presi- 
dent; Edwin H. Hansen, vice-president; 
Walter E. Richards, treasurer, Hobart 
Spring, assistant; Mrs. A. A. Gilman, 
clerk; organist and choir director, Mrs. 
Helen Ware Brooks. (In token of af- 
fectionate appreciation a reception had 


The annual meeting was held > 


been tendered to Mrs. G. Y. Kells, former 
organist-director, retiring after many years 
of able, loyal service.) The cutting of a 
new street left a narrow strip of land 
bordering the church property, and it 
seemed vital to the future of All Souls to 
control this strip to prevent unsightly 
business uses from spoiling a corner and 
a neighborhood. With trepidation the 
church appointed a committee, wondering 
where to find the $1,300. Stacy B. South- 
worth and Horace R. Drinkwater as co- 
chairmen of willing co-workers soon found 
the answer. People of Braintree, not of 
this church, contributed half. ‘‘A Christ- 
mas Pageant of the Holy Grail’’ presented 
by the church school, under Mrs. Wilfred 
W. Barrows, Mrs. A. Crawford Hollidge, 
superintendent Otis B. Oakman, Jr., and 
Dr. Leining charmed the largest similar 
congregation of recent years. Mrs. A. C. 
Merrill headed the costume committee. 
Again under the leadership of Stacy B. 
Southworth and Horace R. Drinkwater, 
with initial promptings by Eben Prescott, 
a ‘“Men’s Council” has been formed to 
rally the men to service in and through the 
church. Thus sixty men gathered for the 
first full meeting and for buffet supper, 
Sunday evening, Jan. 23, when the men 
signed membership cards and checked 
varieties of service they would give, as 
listed by their minister. Hobart Spring 
was elected secretary, Harry W. Bond 
treasurer. The first and immediate aim 
for January was “a men to church ser- 
vices” movement, bringing fifty percent in- 
crease in congregations—more men than 
women on a recent Sunday. A new 
men’s choir (for occasional use) sang Sun- 
day, Jan. 30. A play has been given by 
the young people. At the Alliance Guest 
Night Mrs. J. H. Wilder presided and the 
program was arranged by Mrs. Cora 
Gooch Brooks. The Fireside Fellowship 
offers interesting programs. Church school 
boys are asking for re-formation of the 
“Explorers Club’ by the minister, with 
itinerant programs. New families are 
coming in. 

Roxbury.—Rev. G. E. Huntley, D. D., 
pastor. On Jan. 21 occurred the annual 
parish meeting, at which officers were 
elected: Clerk, Grace J. Stiles; treasurer, 
Francis M. Ryder; trustee, Charles W. 
Harris; standing committee, Charles W. 
Harris, Hope C. Calderwood, Harold E. 
Jacobson. Congregations and contribu- 
tions are increasing. Because of trouble 
with the organ, services are being held in 
the chapel. The Samaritan Society has 
several social events planned for the rest 
of the season, and the Boy Scouts, under 
Ransom W. Stiles, plan to hold a Hobby 
Show in the spring. The troop has gained 
several new members under his leadership. 

Melrose.——Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, pastor. 
On Sunday, Jan. 23, there was a general 
exchange of pulpits in all the churches. 
Rev. W. C. Herrick of Trinity Episcopal 
Church preached in the Universalist 
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church and Mr. Nichols preached in the 
First Congregational. All the churches 
joined in a series of four great meetings of 
the World Friendship Institute. Some 
noted speakers were heard and an at- 


tendance of several hundred people marked 


each meeting. On Friday evening, Jan. 
28, the Y. P. C. U. gave the play, ‘One 
in a Million,” to a large audience in Mar- 
shall Hall. Enlistment Month will be ob- 
served throughout the departments of 
the church. 


New York 


New York, Divine Paternity.—Rev. 
Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., pastor. S. E. 
Gerard Priestley, associate. On the after- 
noon of Sunday, Jan. 23, a group of young 
people were the guests of the William Sloane 
House Y. M. C. A. in New York City at 
a recital and tea. In the evening, owing 
to the illness of Prof. Peter Y. Shih, Dr. 
Y. T. Wu of Peiping, editor-in-chief of the 
Association Press, spoke upon the present 
situation in the Orient. Dr. Wu is chair- 
man of the National Commission on Faith 
and Missions of the Chinese Student 
Christian Movement. A record crowd of 
one hundred people attended the social 
hour and lecture. The hard working com- 
mittee were greatly encouraged by the 
splendid response of so many friends. On 
Feb. 6, Mr. A. Saburo Akamatsu of 
Tokyo will address the Forum on the 
Japanese point of view. His subject will 
be “Japan Speaks!’’ Plans for the cen- 
tenary of the church are being formulated 
and committees set to work. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator.—Rev. Henry H. 
Schooley, pastor. A turkey supper was 
recently served by the Mediator League 
in conjunction with the Ladies’ Sewing 
Society. There was a large attendance. 
A successful church bowling league, called 
“The Fellowship Bowling League,’’ meets 
at Mediator bowling alleys every Wednes- 
day night. This League was organized for 
the purpose of stimulating fellowship 
among the participating churches. The 
churches represented are: Trinity Metho- 
dist Church, Elmwood Baptist Church, 
Parkside Community Church, and the 
Chureh of the Mediator. At present 
Mediator is leading by one game. The 
annual meetings of the Ladies’ Sewing 
Society and Mediator Leagu2 were pre- 
ceded by luncheons and followed by the 
election of officers. Both societies an- 
nounced the reception of new members. 
The state conference of the W. U. M. A., 
which was held at First Universalist 
Church, showed a good represe itatio1 from 
the Mediator. Mrs. Alice E Ta/lor in 
the afternoon session gave a mst in- 
teresting talk on her trip to our S°uthern 
_ missionary field. At the eve ing session, 
Irwin Tobin, ex-secretary 0° the Rhode 
Island Council for Peace Acton, gave an 
address on ““The Church Fac2s the Chal- 
lenge of War.’’ An interesting discussion 


followed the address. Rey. Clinton K. 
Davies of the Parkside Community 
Church of Auburn exchanged pulpits with 
the pastor on Jan. 9 and gave a sermon on 
“Pillars or Wells.’ A Religious Educa- 
tional Board meets once a month to plan 
for social, recreational and religious pro- 
grams for the church school. Teachers’ 
problems are discussed and teaching tech- 
nique demonstrated by the pastor. An 
impressive worship service for the opening 
exercises of the school has encouraged a 
larger attendance and greater interest in all 
phases of the school’s work. The pastor 
was the speaker at the installation service 
of the Clara Barton Tent No. 1 of Provi- 
dence. The retiring president, Mrs. 
Edward Baker, a member of the Church 
of the Mediator, was presented with many 
choice gifts by her comrades, friends and 
relatives. 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga.—Rev. Carl A. Polson, 
D. D., pastor. At the annual meeting of 
the Shinn Memorial Church held Jan. 12 
Edgar T. Williams was elected chairman 
of the board of trustees, Mrs. Claudia 
Fisher clerk and Leon Gerrard treasurer. 
Complete unanimity prevailed. Plans 
were made for aggressive work for the 
year under the direction of Dr. Carl Pol- 
son, who was given a unanimous call to 
the pastorate Jan. 2. He had been there 
in an experimental way since Nov. 19, 
and at the close of the services Jan. 2 


was given a call to the pastorate by ac- 
clamation. The past month there has 
been a marked increase in attendance. 
A choir of twelve has been organized under 
the direction of J. M. Fisher, Sr., one of 
the recognized best song leaders in the 
city and a member of the church. Mr. 
Polson has organized a young people’s 
class of ten in the Sunday school ranging 
in years from fifteen to eighteen. The 
finance committee has practically secured 
pledges sufficient to cover the budget for 
the year, a number having voluntarily 
doubled their subscriptions. A new bulle- 
tin board has been put up. As the church 
is located on U. S. Highway 41, the route 
to Florida from the North, Universalists 
and others thither bound can stop and 
refresh themselves by attending services 
or resting in the apartments adjoining the 
church. Such a visit was recently enjoyed 
from Rev. O. G. Colegrove of Mitchell- 
ville, Ia., and his wife on their way to 
spend the winter in Florala, Ala. The 
church has ordered 500 copies of Dr. Pol- 
son’s statement, ‘‘A Positive Faith,’’ 
printed for free distribution. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Edwin C. Broome, Jr., is a Uni- 
tarian minister recently received into the 
Universalist fellowship, and minister of 
the Universalist church in Pawtucket, R. I. 

Rolland E. Wolfe is professor of Old 
Testament literature at Tufts College. 

Darley Downs is principal of the Schoo! 
of Japanese Language and Culture in 
Tokyo, and field secretary of the Japan 
Commission of the American Board. 

Miss Louise A. Merrill is principal of the 
William N. Byers Junior High School in 
Denver, Col. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 13810 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 10.15 a.m. Daily 
except Saturday and Sunday. Devotional service 
broadcast by Rev. W. H. Skeels. 1410 kilocycles. 

WICC, Connecticut State Convention, Bridge- 
port and New Haven. 3.45 p. m. every Friday. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

* * 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of New York will 
meet at the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City, at 11 a. m. on Feb. 7, to examine S. E. 
Gerard Priestley as to his fitness in purpose, charac- 
ter and abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
Church. 

Cornelius Greenway, Chairman, 
te 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transfers accepted during January, 1938, of 
Rev. Howard Gilman and Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., from Massachusetts. 

Transfers given during January, 1938, to J. Stew- 
art Diem, on lay license, to Maine, and Brainerd 
Gibbons, on license, to Massachusetts. 

Clifford R. Stetson, Secretary. 
* * 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted transfer of Rev. Arthur M. Soule from 
Maine. 

Noted acceptance by New York on Jan. 16 of 
transfer of Rev. Howard B. Gilman and Rev. Fen- 
wick L. Leavitt, Jr. 

The regular monthly meeting of the committee 
for February will be held on Tuesday, Feb. 8, at 
1.30 p. m. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
yk 


KING’S CHAPEL 


Feb, 8-11: Dr. John H. Lathrop, Church of the 
‘Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Feb. 15-18: Dr. W. Russell Bowie, Grace Church, 
New York City. 

Feb. 23-25: Dean Charles R. Brown, Emeritus, 
‘Yale Divinity School. 

March 1, 3 and 4: Dr. Owen W. Eames, Church of 
‘the Unity, Springfield,-Mass. 

March 2: Dr. Palfrey Perkins, King’s Chapel. 

March 8-11: Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers, Broad- 
~way Tabernacle, New York City. 

March 15-18: Rev. Walton E. Cole, First Unitarian 
‘Church, Toledo, Ohio. 

March 22-25: Dean Charles W. Gilkey, University 
of Chicago. 

March 29-April 1: Dr. Sidney Lovett, Chaplain, 
Yale University. 

April 5-8: Rev. D. Elton Trueblood, Chaplain, 
Leland Stanford University, California. 

April 11-15 inclusive, Dr. Palfrey Perkins, o 
King’s Chapel. 

Vesper services at 5 p. m. every day during Holy 
Week except Saturday. 


April 20-22: Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia. 

April 26-29: Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, 
Church, New York City. 


€ * 


SUNDAY SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 

Feb. 13—Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, 
Ney 

Feb. 27—Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, New York 
City. - 

March 13—Rev. Lester W. Aumann, 
N. Y. 

March 27~—Rev. 
haven, N. Y. 

April 10—Communion Service, 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 24—Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D. New York 
City. 

May 8—Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Christ 


Jamaica, 
J. Allison MacRury, Wood-~- 


Rev. H. Elmer 


May 22—Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
+, “6 
NOTICE 


The following positions will be open at Murray 
Grove House this summer: Hotel clerk; house- 
keeper; waitresses (2); chambermaid; assistant in 


kitchen; bus boy; dishwasher (often has been a college 
boy). Each of these jobs will run from July 27 to 
Sept. 5, and a fair salary, based on responsibility, is 
paid to each. We prefer to use our own people from 
as many parishes as possible, and reserve simply the 
right co select on a basis of capability. If you are 
interested in any of these positions, or know of some 
one who would be, send full information to the chair- 
man of the House Committee, Walter Gabell, Jr., 
6316 Fairhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Christian Leader 


Htbles 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 
Presideni—Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, D. 
Joliet, Ill. 
Acting General Superintendent—Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
D. D., 16 Beacon St., Boston, 
Secretary—John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., Tufts College. 
Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


D., 


Women’s National Missionary Association 
President—Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary—Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor. 
Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 290 Pleasant 
St., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 
Field Supervisor—Harriet G. Yates, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 
Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Henry M. Cary, Jr., 
Nakano-Ku, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Rev. Benj. B. Hersey, Portland, Maine. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 


5 Sakurayama, 


Universalist National Memorial Church 


16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 
Alabama—Rev. A. L. Simonson, Brewton. 
Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 

Iowa—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, Mitchellville. 

Kansas—Rev. W. G. Price, 5th and North Adams 
Sts., Junction City. ; 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 
Hopkinsville. 

VUaine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 286 State St., 
Portland. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


305 Bryan St., 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

North Carolina— 

Ontario—Mrs. Nora Bruner, Ruthven. 

Pennsyluania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 95 11th St., 
Providence. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Directors 


President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
Treasurer, George A. Upton, Salem, Mass. 
A, Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, Boston. 

Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 
George F. Hughes, Waltham, Mass. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Trustees 


Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., Malden. Victor A. 
Friend, Melrose. Rev. Carl A. Hempel, Swampscott. 
George F. Hughes, Waltham. Ernest C. Jones, 
West Somerville. Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg. 
Rey. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree. Rev. Warren 
B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Arthur E. Mason, 
Boston. Robert F. Needham, Arlington. Cornelius 
A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Portland. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. Rey. Ernest T. 
Marble, Norway. 

Rhode Island: Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, Providence. 
Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl G. Robinson, 
Harrisville. 

New Hampshire: Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Ports- 
mouth. 

New York: Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., Syracuse. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: W. W. Warner, Kent. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees ot the Genera} 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Rev, 
Charles H. Emmons, Boston, Mass. Rev. Roger 
F. Etz, D. D., Boston, Mass. Charles B. Ladd, 


Everett, Mass. Leon 0. Tebbets, Waterville, 
Maine. , 
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Obituary 


Alice Ryder Sprague 


Alice Ryder Sprague of 19 Sprague Street, Malden, 
Mass., died at her home Dec. 11 after several years 
of failing health. She was born in the old Sprague 
homestead on Salem Street, Malden, April 4, 1877, 
the daughter of John and Julia (Harmon) Sprague, 
and a direct descendant of the early settlers of the 
town, the name of Sprague going far back in the 
annals of the old First Parish in Malden. Miss 
Sprague was a life-long member of the Malden parish 
and united with the church during the pastorate of 
Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes. She had been a deaconess 
of the church. 


Anna A. Lee 


Anna A. Lee of 35 Fairlawn Street, Malden, Mass., 
died Dec. 30 in Brooklyn, N. Y., where she had 
gone for the Christmas holidays. She was born in 
Gardiner, Maine, Jan. 31, 1854, the daughter of Ed- 
win D. and Sarah A. (Berry) Lee, and resided in 
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Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Bond of 
Fellowship and Statement of Faith adopted 
at Worcester, Mass., 1933. Also the Win- 
chester Profession, Articles of Faith and 
the Covenant as recommended by the 
General Convention. In envelope. Price 
15 cents per copy. $1.50 per dozen. 
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Malden over fifty-three years. She united with the 
First Parish Church in 1891. Dr. James F. Albion 
during his pastorate appointed Miss Lee a deaconess 
of the church, and she served in that capacity con- 
tinuously until her death, a period of thirty-five 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


years. For twenty years she was treasurer of the 
King’s Daughters of the parish. 


Dean Academy 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 
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St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


College of Letters and Science 
Theological School 
Brooklyn Law School 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 
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A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions ,. x Progressive 


curriculum ,»» Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


CHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day + «+ College founded by Universalists «+» Carries 
on their standards of liberal education. 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Graduate Studies, Charles Gott, A.M., Ph.D. Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 


Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 


“T tell you I can see good in everything.”’ 

“Is that so? Can you see good in a 
fog?’”’—Eachange. 

* * 

“Tommy,” said the teacher, ‘‘can you 
tell us what is meant by nutritious food?” 

“Yes’m,” said Tommy, “‘it’s food what 
ain’t got no taste to it.””—E xchange. 

* * 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler of Colum- 
bia is hunting ‘a moral substitute for 
war.” There is peace, of course—or are 
we being inane?—Chicago Daily News. 

* * 

Rastus: “Dat’s better. I don’t like to 
see yo’ all frowned up. But does dat smile 
mean yo’ forgives me?” 

Mandy: “Stay away, man, I’se just 
smilin’ to rest my face.”’—Pathfinder. 

* * 

A lady with a huge brown paper parcel 
came out of the chiropodist’s establish- 
ment. She was furiously angry, and said 
to the friend awaiting her: ‘‘Calls himself a 
chiropodist, and can’t stuff a dog!’— 
Zion’s Herald. 

ok * 

Two young brothers were arguing. Said 
the elder, to clinch what he had been say- 
ing: “I ought to know, don’t I go to school, 
stupid?” 

“Yes,” replied the other, ‘‘and you came 
home stupid.’”’—Windsor Star. 

* * 

“That fellow was an impudent fraud. 
How did he manage to wheedle money 
out of you?” 

“Oh, John, he told me such a sad, piti- 
ful tale about his poor wife who was a 
widow with six little children!’’—Haxchange. 

* * 

Bridegroom: “‘And now, dear, that we 
are married, let us have a clear under- 
standing about our affairs. Do you wish 
to be president or vice-president?” 

Bride (sweetly): “Neither. You be 
both. I’ll just be the treasurer.’’—Detroit 
News. 

Cspee. 

The rural editor came home to supper 
tired but with an unusual smile lighting 
his face. ‘Have you had some luck at 


last?”’ inquired his wife. “‘Luck! I'll say. 


so,’’ said the editor. ‘‘Old Squire Skinner, 
who hasn’t paid anything on his subscrip- 
tion for ten years, came in today and 
stopped his paper.”—Neal O’ Hara in 
Houston Chronicle. 

* a 

Answer received by the credit depart- 
ment of a Chicago firm: 

“I don’t expect to beat you out of any 
money. But I am going to say one thing 
Iam not working so I don’t make anything 
and until I go to work I can’t pay you any- 
thing so keep your shirt on and as soon as 
I start to work I will send some money. 
But if you don’t keep it on, well just take 
it off and hold it until after Xmas.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 
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